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A COMMONWEALTH OF MUSLIM NATIONS! 
Nazir Ahmad Khan 


In many countries, the Attorney-General is either a member of the Cabinet 
or is, otherwise, directly associated with governmental policy. In Pakistan, 
the Attorney-General does not occupy either of these positions. Thus, I am 
speaking this evening as a private citizen of Pakistan, and the views I am going 
to express are entirely personal. I do, however, sincerely hope, that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Pakistan subscribe to those views. With 
these preliminary remarks I take up the subject of my talk which is ““A Common- 
wealth of Muslim Nations ’’. 


To the student of history, it is well known that a closer union, in one form 
or another, of Muslim nations has been mooted time and again in the past 
but with no result. In the not too distant past, Syed Jamaluddin Afghani 
essayed for a direct political union of the Muslim world of his day. In our 
time, Iqbal spoke of the cultural and spiritual bonds that exist between Muslims 
all over the world, and preached a pulling down of all racial and national 
barriers for the achievement of the great and noble ideal of creating a united 
Muslim world. In his view the existence of one centre, the “‘ Haram” ( ¢)= ) 
and of one ideology was a guarantee for the fulfilment of his dream. 


It is related of Quaid-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah that before parti- 
tion, when he visited the tomb of Iqbal to offer Fatiha, he expressed a hope (in 
reply to a question) that Pakistan would serve the greater cause of Islam. 
Whether or not, he was, at that time thinking of a union of Muslim nations, it is 
difficult to say. He was not spared adequate time to elaborate the real meaning 
of his hope. But I have a feeling that he was, to the end of his days, mindful 
of the role that Pakistan could play in bringing world Muslims together. 


So, the idea of a union of Muslim peoples or Muslim countries is not a 
new one. In fact, it was ever present in the minds of all good Muslims. It is 
the fond hope of every believer that Islam will attain its full glory only when, in 
addition to serving mankind as ordained by the Quran and the Holy Prophet, it 
Presents to the world the grand spectacle of Muslims of all climes, countries, 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 2 June 1961. 
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and colour, forming one great brotherhood, for the peace and prosperity of the 
human race. 


It is a fact that al] previous attempts resulted in failure, and all previous 
hopes remained unrealised. One would like to dwell more fully on the causes 
of these repeated failures, but this is not the occasion for it. Suffice it to say 
that our failures have been due mostly to our own folly, and to the machi- 
nations of those who have always plotted against world Muslim unity. 
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They are still at their game and we are still their dupes. 


I realise all this, and yet in my opinion, a union of Muslim nations— 
I call it a Commonwealth of Muslim Nations—is a dire necessity of our times, 
a necessity which was not so urgent when the subject was discussed in previous 
times. This necessity arises out of the fast deteriorating political situation of 
the present day world, and its equally fast-moving pace towards possible total 
destruction of mankind. 


It is truism that today there are two power blocs, each carrying on a 
bitter cold war, for gaining supremacy in world affairs, with the ultimate objective 
of giving a knock-out blow to its adversary. To be more plain, the conflict 
between the West and the East (this word “‘ East’ to my mind is a misnomer, 
but I am using it in its present popularly accepted sense, that is to say, between 
capitalism and communism) is assuming alarming proportions. The threat of 
nuclear weapons and the possible destructive consequences of space exploration 
are immediate dangers. Good people in many countries are protesting against 
the evil activities of the rival leaders of the world. But these ill-guided leaders 
are unmindful of what the majority of mankind is praying and hoping for, 
namely, peace. They are concentrating their efforts on creating all types of 
hangers-on, camp followers, satellites and fellow travellers, so that the world 
may ultimately be partitioned into two sharply divided camps, each vying with 
its rival to gain world ascendency by any means, fair or foul. The threat to world 
peace, to the very existence of mankind, is real. This threat must be removed. 


The idea of a Commonwealth of Muslim Nations which I am advocating 
is in the present context based on the need for world peace. Put in simple words, 
my proposition can be expressed somewhat as follows : What are the chances 
of world peace, if the hostility between the two rival blocs becomes sharper? 
At present there are a few leaders and many yes-men. Suppose the leaders say 
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that they want to fight their opponents, their yes-men are bound to support them. 
In fact, they would encourage them. Suppose, on the other hand, there was 
a fairly large group of countries which did not belong to either bloc, which had 
not adopted this or that ‘ism’ as its political religion, and which was not 
committed to anybody else’s tune. Suppcse also that this group becomes 
strictly neutral, and honestly tries to remove the causes of friction from the 
world scene, or otherwise makes sincere efforts to restrain the conflicting parties 
from coming to a head-on clash, will not the chances of world peace be at least 
alittle better? I admit that unless these neutrals are sufficiently strong to put 
their foot down firmly on the evil designs of the disturbers of world peace and 
their unfortunate stooges. they cannot effectively stop a world conflagration. 


Neutrality has its uses. Even lukewarm neutrality. Take the instance 
of India. It is its neutrality that is bringing to it, not only large benefits and 
presents from both the contending blocs, its opinion is also respected or at 
least sought for by the leaders of the two rival camps. 


Long before the Kennedy Administration came into power, Senator 
Kennedy was advocating more and more aid to India, because he visualised that 
only that country could possibly and effectively stop the communist hoards 
of Red China. Since 1958, he has in the American Senate consistently pleaded 
for more and more assistance to India, in order to strengthen it. In fact, he 
went so far as to suggest that India should be built as the leader of Asia. I shall 
soon examine this statement ; but here let me proceed to ask, what is the atiitude 
of the Kennedy Administration towards neutral India? Not only has President 
Kennedy projected his earlier views, expressed as a Senator, he has made it 
unmistakably clear to the world that he means what he says. Vice-President 
Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson is reported to have suggested to Mr. Nehru, at President 
Kennedy’s request, to ‘‘ extend his leadership in other areas in South East Asia ”’. 
So the aim of the present American Administration is crystal clear. Build up 
India, neutral India, as the leader of Asia. 


So much about the uses and value of neutrality. I have mentioned them 
to prove my thesis that a neutral group, comprising all Muslim nations of the 
world, will certainly have its own value, and cannot possibly be ignored by 
the two rival camps. 


President Kennedy has, unfortunately, given the impression even to people 
like me, who claim to be friends of Americans, that in order to achieve his own 
object of fighting communism anyhow, he is prepared to cast to the winds all 
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treaties, solemnly entered into with friends. Shades of Hitler and scraps of 
paper! It is history repeating itself or is it just the misplaced enthusiasm of 
some who are not taking into consideration certain consequences that may 
flow from their unwise line of action? 


Has the American Administration taken into consideration the feelings 
of a country like Pakistan, when it is told that “ India will henceforth be your 
leader”? Is not this the most unkindest cut of all? Does it not completely 
disregard the feelings of Pakistanis? What about India’s aggression in Kashmir, 
and its studied policy of tyrannising over the Muslim minority, by carrying on 
an organised compaign of arson, loot and murder? Was our separation from 
India just a whim of some people or was the desire to separate born of a long 
and laborious struggle to get rid of the domination of Hindus with whom we 
had nothing in common as a nation, and whose domination would have ruined 
the prospects and lives of 100 millions of Muslims? Has the American 
Administration forgotten all this? And have they also forgotten that we have 
entered into certain pacts with America? 


Let America give any amount of aid to India. That is no concern of ours. 
In order to fight communism, America may transfer all its wealth to India. Ido 
not seriously care. But I say this.to my American friends : When you declare 
that you are going to make India ** the leader of Asia’, and request Mr. Nehru, 
** to extend his leadership in South-East Asia’, you are saying something which 
is explosive. You are not only destroying our faith in American leadership, 
you are playing with fire. That fire may defeat the very object of your effort— 
of stopping the onslaught of Red China. This fire that you are starting may 
consume everything in a big conflagration, making Red China achieve its ob- 
jective even more comfortably and conveniently than in the present circum- 
stances. Ye like the Texan spirit, and we like the warm and big hand shakes 
of Vice-President Johnson. But let no body run away with the idea that we 
do not feel pain and indignity, when the same big hand gives a whack slap on 
our face. 


I must say I feel very strongly about the whole attitude of the American 
Administration regarding Asia, India and Pakistan. In any case, I do hope 
what I have said strengthens my contention that neutrals have their value and 
neutrality has a certain significance in the present day conditions. It is to 
evolve a neutral bloc of countries that I am advocating the idea of a Common: 
wealth of Muslim Nations. 
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May I pause here to explain why I am using the term “‘ Commonwealth ”’. 
First, because it gives a clearer outline to the idea of world Muslim unity. 
Secondly, because the idea of a Commonwealth does away with the irritating 
concept of ambitions and overbearing leadership. Thirdly, because it is a 
loose and convenient form of organisation and has sufficient elasticity for 
pooling of ideas and resources ; and lastly, because it grants considerable 
freedom to its members in their domestic policies, calling upon them only to 
assist in the attainment of large common objectives. 


Now let us examine the status, importance, possibilities and potential of 
this Commonwealth. I shall divide this subject under four major heads : 


]. Geographic and Strategic : 


The situation of the Muslim countries is of vital importance. Unlike 
some otherwise noteworthy countries, like Australia and New Zealand, which 
are geographically speaking, out-posts of the human race, the Muslim countries 
are like a girdle round the very mid-rib of the world. Their strategic importance 
cannot be over-emphasized. 


Extending from Morocco to Indonesia the Muslim countries form an 
unbroken chain with India being the only weak link because of its Hindu majority. 
But even in India the Muslims form the largest minority and in spite of the ruth- 
less campaign of the Hindus against them, they are bound to find their real 
strength sooner or later. 


2. Economic: 


It is quite true that for one reason or another the masses in Muslim lands 
are poor. But a closer examination will show that their poverty is due to causes 
other than the inherent poverty of their countries. For eaxmple, there are 
some Muslim countries which are rich, very rich by all normal standards. Even 
there the masses are poor and uncared for. But that this is not because in 
every case the country itself is poor. 


The Muslim countries are the largest producer of oil, a material that is 
bound to retain its world importance for a long time to come. There are other 
minerals which are also found in these countries, tin and chromite being two 
important ones. 


In agricultural raw materials and in food grains the Muslim countries 
present a notable picture. Rubber, jute, cotton, cocoanut, wheat; rice, spices, 
dates and fruits are found in abundance in several of them. Even these sources 
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have not yet been fully tapped or exploited. Look at Pakistan, the Western 
region of which was mostly used as cannon fodder by the British. Only those 
parts of the territory were developed as would supply wheat and cotton for 
British consumption and needs. 


When the British left in 1947 there were not more than three sizable 
cotton textile mills in West Pakistan and not even a single pucca baling press 
in East Pakistan, the biggest grower of jute in the world. But now there are 
dozens of cloth mills and several jute mills. 


The point I am stressing is that.as soon as Muslim agriculturists, techni- 
cians, scientists and industrialists patriotically start the work of exploitation of 
their resources, both mineral and agricultural, you will soon see the change in 
the economy of Muslim lands. The mineral resources of Muslim countries have 
not been properly tapped. Their exploration was wholly in foreign hands. 
Once our own people take up the job, I for one, have every hope we shall find 
much more than at present meets the eye. 


3. Political : 


After all the most valuable material in any country is the human material. 
In this Muslim countries are very rich. Robust. virile and tough, the Muslim 
people form the best core for future progress and development. Many of 
them have, in the past two decades or so, won their freedom against heavy odds 
and with great sacrifices. The heroic fight of our brothers in Indonesia and 
Algeria is a heart warming story. The former, armed mostly with their heroic 
patriotism were successful in throwing off the yoke of Dutch imperialism. 
The latter are in the midst of a life and death struggle with French imperialism. 
Their long and painful fight is one of the most glorious chapters in the world 
history of freedom. 


4. Cultural: 

Many Muslim nations have inherited rich cultures which still maintain 4 
high standard of perfection. The Muslims were the torch bearers of European 
renaissance and its is they who freed mankind from superstition, fear and 
ignorance and set its face resolutely in the quest of knowledge and progress. 
Such people can always be expected to give an even better account of themselves 
provided they realise their responsibility and destiny. 


The Muslims possess a common centre, the Kaaba, a common language. 
Arabic, which should be made to attain its true status of the international 
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language of the whole of the Muslim world, one book, the Holy Quran, one faith 
and a common ideology. These are very valuable assets and their importance 
cannot be overemphasised. In addition Muslims of all countries possess a 
common spiritual bond which draws them together in spite of the bairiers which 
the narrow concept of nationalism has placed. 


Let me now turn to some of the doubts, which some well meaning persons 
entertain with regard to the practical means of achieving the union I have been 
speaking about. Much of their criticism is certainly worth consideration. 
But if they think that it is impossible to establish a Muslim Commonwealth, 
I differ from them. Similar doubts were expressed when the Muslims of this 
sub-continent as a separate nation wanted to establish a homeland of their own. 
By God’s grace and the foresight and determination of one man we achieved the 
seemingly impossible. Cannot the united Muslims of the world again do the 
same? Provided we have the will, nothing is impossible. Our great leader 
said, ‘ Failure is a word unknown to me’’. My contention is that the idea of 
a Commonwealth of Muslim Nations is not an impossibility. Was the space 
conquest idea a practical possibility two decades ago? 


One has to work for such big things. They do not come your way by 
themselves. There are no push-button methods by which they can be achieved. 
A great deal of serious thinking and planning has to be done. A ceaseless and 
dedicated effort has to be made for the final stages of our endeavour. Let us 
start making that preparation. But let us not admit defeat without taking the 
first step. Let us not lose the battle without firing a shot. 


Some other friends suggest reformation from within, an improvement of 
our moral tone in our respective countries, before we aspire for a world union 
of Muslims. But speaking pragmatically, is it necessary to wait for the day 
When we become saints? Do the other organisations of the world consist only 
of people who are saints? Is that true of the British Commonwealth, NATO, 
CENTO and SEATO? Were we all saints when we achieved Pakistan? 
These various forces of improvement and achievement go hand-in-hand. The 
one need not necessarily wait for the other. 


The first step I propose is that we should know and understand each 
other better. At present there is a woeful lack of even elementary knowledge 
idout the names. dress, food, habits, customs, practices ete. of the various 
Muslim peoples. We know more about complete foreigners. But we are not 
at present in a position to identify our own brethren. 
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The second step and (in fact, all steps are correlated) is the gaining of 
information about the history, culture, civilisation, literature, art, etc. of each 
other so that we get to know each other’s thinking better. 


The third step is the teaching of Arabic in all Muslim lands so that it can 
become the lingua franca of all. A common language would greatly help the 
two steps mentioned above and also those that follow. 


The fourth step is the study of agricultural, mineral and other resources 
of our various lands. 


The fifth step is the intensive study of their economic and political condi- 
tions and policies. 


For all these five steps, exchange of persons interested in various branches 
of national activities and administration would be essential. Students, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, leaders of thought, economists, military personnel, technicians, 
scientists, agriculturists, geologists, doctors, administrators, financiers, industria- 
lists and many others. Scholarships and academic chairs should be founded. 


The sixth step is the exchange of information on vital statistics and trans- 
lation of important books into our different languages (at least till such time 
that Arabic attains its rightful status). Establishment of libraries to serve 
this essential purpose should also be taken in hand. 


The seventh step is the improvement of means of inter-communication 
between our various lands and the easing of visa and exchange restrictions. 


The eighth step is a vigorous, well informed and persistent propaganda 
to popularise our objective. 


The ninth step is the launching of an imaginative programme to improve 
mutual relations, to level down differences, to pull down many an artificial but 
bothersome barrier, and to bring all our people together. Part of this pro- 
paganda will deal with the non-Muslims’ attitude and activities about us. 


The tenth step will be the exchange of high powered delegations and the 
holding of international Islamic conferences under the various heads mentioned 
above with occasional meetings of the Heads of Muslim States in different 
places starting with Mecca. 


The eleventh and last step will be the establishment of the Commonwealth 
itself on a firm bedrock of goodwill, mutual understanding, and common 
objectives. 
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As I have said the Commonwealth will be a loose association adjustable 
and reacting, conveniently free in many aspects, sharing the same faith, adhering 
to a common ideology, striving for the same objectives. The Commonwealth 
will keep clear of the rival moves of the two blocs, but its members can remain in 
or join the United Nations. 


There will be no permanent head of the organization, its President or 
Head being elected by rotation, in the beginning from amongst the smaller states. 
Each state, whatever its size would be entitled to send an equal number of 
delegates and the status, duties, privileges of all such delegates would be strictly 
on the basis of equality. 


The permanent secretariat of the organisation will be located in a country 
which is entirely free of controversies. We might follow some of the guiding 
procedures of the United Nations and other organisations, with necessary modi- 
fications. 


On the basis I have suggested, we shall not only be putting Islam once 
again to the service of mankind, but we shall also be creating a powerful and 
effective neutral bloc, based not on expediency as in some countries, but on a 
common ideology. An organisation such as a Muslim Commonwealth can 
be the best buffer for avoiding a collision of the two antagonistic world powers 
and will be one of the best guarantees for world peace. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: AN ASSESSMENT 
A. Rashid Ibrahim 


The United Nations is very much in the news nowadays. The fact is 
that it is receiving publicity such as it never did since the organization was born 
15 years ago. This is gratifying but not altogether so, for the headlines in the 
newspapers are sometimes ominous. Let us therefore make an assessment of 
the United Nations as it is. Today it encompasses the whole world. Ninety- 
nine countries are now its members as against fiftyone when it was founded. 


In the General Assembly, all the member states are represented. They 
have equal voting rights and can freely debate any question on the agenda. 
However, unlike a national parliament, the Assembly has no powers of 
legislation and the resolutions it passes may or may not be accepted by a 
member state. The majority vote does not have the same meaning as ina 
national parliament, for the minority is under no compulsion to bow to the 
majority view. The Security Council is a smaller body, permanently in session, 
and has executive functions in relation to world peace ; but it has no real 
power to enforce its decisions as does a national cabinet. While there are 
enforcement provisions in thé Charter, and occasionally they have been 
drawn upon, it has not been always possible to make use of them. Action has 
often been blocked by the veto of a Great Power. 


This situation is naturally regarded as unsatisfactory. Some go to the 
extent of saying that international organizations are nothing more than forums 
for national propaganda and, more generally, for contacts at different levels 
plus some sort of research.! There is no doubt that the United Nations should 
be more effective. But it would not become more effective merely by the aboli- 
tion of the veto of the Great Powers. So long as the Great Powers are divided, 
it does not really matter whether the formal right of veto exists or not, because 
anyhow they could refuse to accept a decision which did not suit them. Indeed, 
the absence of the right of veto might conceivably have led to their non-coopera- 
tion with the United Nations altogether and perhaps to formal withdrawals 
fromit. Itis a matter of some satisfaction that no country has yet resigned from 





1 Gunnar Myrdal in “‘ Realities and Illusions in regard to International Organizations, ” 
lecture delivered at Bedford College, London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
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the membership of the United Nations and that all of them continue to regard 
it as a forum of importance, where they have to explain and justify their conduct. 
The resort to the veto reflects deep-seated differences and it has been rightly 
said that ‘‘ the day you can get rid of the veto, there will be no reason to get 
rid of it.” 


It has been said that the General Assembly is too large a body, that its 
debates are too long, that speakers have constantly their eye on the gallery, 
that the positions taken up are pre-determined, regardless of the merits of a 
case, and so on. Nevertheless, there is much to be said for open discussion, 
which alone can help to build world opinion and in turn to influence it. Public 
discussion affords better chance than private parleys of bringing out the moral 
aspects of a case. It gives an opportunity to countries, not directly involved in 
the question, to express objective views on disputed issues. Besides, public 
discussion in the General Assembly (or in the Security Council) is generally 
accompanied by private negotiations, in which positions can be modified without 
being misunderstood and concessions given without loss of face. In this process, 
the Permanent Representatives of the member states play an important role. 
Their presence at the United Nations headquarters provides a means of 
continuous multilateral negotiations, coordination of positions, compromises and 
reconciliations. This role, which in a way corresponds to that of diplomatic 
envoys exchanged on a bilateral basis, could be further developed with great 
advantage. 


The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations has the task of ensuring 
that non-self-governing countries, whether their administering powers have a 
trusteeship agreement with the United Nations or not, move progressively to- 
wards independence or self-government, in terms of Article 76 of the Charter. 
True, the supervisory powers of the Council are limited and, in the case of 
South West Africa, it has been unable to prevent its merger with South Africa. 
Yet it has used its moral force in the interests of the dependent territories. 
And some of them—Somaliland, Cameroons and Togoland—have already 
attained independence. 


The usefulness of the International Court of Justice has been limited, 
because of the unwillingness of some countries to submit cases to it. Of the 
few disputes referred to it, noteworthy are the Corfu Channel case, in which the 
Court awarded compensation to the United Kingdom (though Albania has not 
yet paid it) ; the dispute between Norway and the United Kingdom, in which 
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British fishing rights were sustained ; and the latest case of Khao Phra Viharn, 
to which Thailand and Cambodia are parties and which has not yet been disposed 
of. Mention may be made here of another legal body of the United Nations, 
the International Law Commission, which is doing solid and useful work in the 
development and codification of international law. 


The Secretariat of the United Nations, besides servicing all kinds of meet- 
ings held the year round and preparing studies on problems, political, legal, 
economic and social, provides support to the Secretary-General, whose office 
has been called upon to play an increasing role over the years. Under Article 
97 of the Charter, the Secretary-General is the chief administrative officer of the 
United Nations. And under Article 99, he has the power to bring disputes to 
the notice of the Security Council, even if the parties concerned have not done 
so. For example, the cases of Spain and Korea were brought before the Secu- 
rity Council by the former Secretary-General. However, there may be situations, 
before or after a discussion starts in the Security Council or the General Assembly 
where the Secretary-General has to act in the spirit of the Charter. An example 
of this is the case of Laos to which, in 1958, the Secretary-General made a perso- 
nal visit and in 1959 appointed a personal representative, popularly known as 
the “* United Nations Presence”. Now and again, the Secretary-General is 
asked to provide neutral good officers e.g., in 1958 when Baron Beck-Friis 
was nominated for the resolution of the tension between Thailand and Cam- 
bodia, and again now when the two countries have decided to discuss 
their disputes at the United Nations headquarters. Occasionally, the 
General Assembly, as in the case of Suez, or the Security Council, as in the case 
of Lebanon, has entrusted the Secretary-General with wide executive tasks 
on the basis of mandates of a general nature. Although the Secretariat! consists 
of national citizens, it has successfully acquired an international and neutral 
character. The spirit of service, the sense of dedication and the loyalty to high 
moral principles, which characterise the Secretary-General, have permeated the 
rank and file of the Secretariat. 


In general, on the political front, the United Nations has provided an 
indispensable forum for mul.ilateral diplomacy, public as well as private. 
While it may not have succeeded in eliminating all threats to peace, it has 





1 The United Nations Secretariat consists of about 1,800 professional and 2,500 non- 
professional staff, drawn from over 80 nationalities. The regular United Nations budget for 
1960 was $58 million. The budget for United Nations Emergency Force was $20 million. The 
totals of voluntary contributions were: EPTA $33.7 million, UN Special Fund $37.9 million, 
UNICEF $20.9 million, High Commissioner for Refugees $6.0 million and UNRWA $ 33.7 
million. 
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certainly attempted to resolve many of them and, what is even more important, 
to limit the cold war between the ‘ East’ and ‘ West’. As the Secretary-General 
has recently said : “* With its constitution and structure, it is extremely difficult 
for the United Nations to exercise an influence on problems which are clearly 
and definitely within the orbit of present-day conflicts between power blocs.” 
But “* the areas which are not committed in the major conflicts are still consider- 
able” and ‘*... conflicts which are initially only on the margin of, or outside, 
the bloc conflicts ... unless resolved and localized, might widen the bloc 
conflicts and seriously aggravate them. ””! 


In the non-poliiical spheres, the achievements of the United Nations 
are more positive. The basic causes of political conflicts are economic and no 
lasting peace can possibly be expected “‘ in the face of the dangerous economic 
and social vacuum created and maintained by the enormous gap which separates 
countries at different stages of development ’’2._ Under Article 55 of the Charter, 
the United Nations is expected to “‘ promote higher levels of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and social progress and development.” 
The Economic and Social Council was established to achieve this objective and, 
in turn, it established functional commissions, and four regional commissions, 
of which ECAFE is one. There are some standing committees also. And 
there is the United Nations Children’s Fund. In addition, there are several 
specialized agencies, which are expected to serve the needs of individual fields, 
and inter-agency bodies, like the Technical Assistance Board and the Interim 
Co-ordinating Commiitee for International Commodity Arrangements. Then 
there are some bodies, directly related to the General Assembly, e.g., the United 
Nations Special Fund. Indeed, the whole structure in the economic and social 
field is so complicated, that one often wishes for a simpler and more rational 
one. 


Whatever the structural relationship between the various bodies involved, 
they have achieved solid and useful results. The functions performed by them 
are concerned broadly with (a) the establishment of social and culiural values ; 
(b) guidance for economic growth and co-operation ; (c) financing of economic 
development ; and (d) formulation of common standards and regulations.3 





1 Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General to the Fifteenth Session 
of the General Assembly (1960). 


2 Ibid. 
3 In addition there are the bodies which have been established specially to provide relief 
and sustenance and also help in social and economic reconstruction, e.g., United Nations 


Children’s Fund, the High Commissioner for Refugees, and Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees. 
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There are bodies whose functions are mainly regulatory or concern the 
formulation of common standards, e.g., the Universal Postal Union, International 
Telecommunication Union, International Civil Aviation Organization, World 
Meteorological Organization and Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (as also the Commission on Narcotic Drugs). These bodies have 
had the greatest success, because their work has enabled smoother operations 
in the relevant fields, in which all countries are equally interested. 


The financing bodies, like the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Finance Corporation, have been highly 
successful, though their range of operations is limited to the provision of loans 
for productive projects, in the public and private sectors, respectively. They 
had lent, up to June 1960, $5,180 million and $26 million. The International 
Development Association, which will provide funds for non-productive but 
essential projects, on easier terms, has not yet gone into action. The United 
Nations Special Fund has given grants during the last two years for pre-invest- 
ment surveys ; but the total resources available to it so far are extremely limited 
($63 million during 1959 and 1960). The asistance offered by the International 
Monetary Fund, which is related to temporary balance of payments difficulties, 
has been of great help to several countries. It has provided a total accommo- 
dation of $3.5 billion to 42 countries. 


The United Nations Commissions on Human Rights and the Status of 
Women have helped to outline fundamental rights and have thus indicated the 
basic values which must be kept in view by all countries in the formulation and 
the operation of laws. The Declaration of Human Rights has helped to restore 
dignity and gives a new confidence to human beings all over the world. 


Other bodies, namely, the Food and Agriculture Organization, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, World Health Orga- 
nization, International Labour Organization and International Atomic Energy 
Agency. the regional commissions, and the functional commissions of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council like the Population Commission, the Social Commission 
and the Statistical Commission, generally provide guidance on economic and 
social development, with special reference to the so-called under-developed 
countries. Through discussions at conferences and studies and reports, these 
bodies have identified and highlighted the problems and indicated how they 
should be handled. They could not provide much help in the field until 1950, 
when the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance was 
launched with voluntary contributions from member governments. Since then 
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experts, training facilities and training equipment have been provided at the 
annual scale of $20 to 30 million, in which the United Nations and most specia- 
lized agencies participate. This has been a great vehicle for imparting technical 
know-how by the advanced countries to the under-developed countries. By the 
end of 1959, 9,000 experts and 16,000 training facilities had been provided. 


ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East) is specially 
concerned with the economic and social development of the region indicated by 
its name. It seeks to achieve this mainly through discussions at its various 
forums, Where views and experience on economic and technological] problems 
in the fields of natural resources development, industry, transport and trade 
are exchanged. ECAFE has promoted the collection of a wealth of material 
and statistics and has helped in the formulation of sound plans. With its meagre 
resources (annual budget $2 million) ECAFE cannot provide financial aid for 
implementing projects on the ground. But it certainly helps to build projects 
in the minds of people, and provides, as it were, the philosophic infrastructure 
for development. Frequently, it brings countries together to undertake projects 
ofcommon interest, e.g., the Mekong Project and the Asian Highway. Over its 
brief history (it was born in 1947), it has developed an atmosphere of cooperation, 
of economic collaboration, regardless of political attitudes. For instance, 
although, in 1958, Cambodia and Thailand had suspended diplomatic relations, 
their representatives nevertheless agreed to meet and were enabled to do so at 
Bangkok for the Mekong Committee. At one meeting of ECAFE not long 
ago, the Netherlands proposed Indonesia and the Republic of China proposed 
Pakistan for vice-chairmanship. The USSR and US delegates sit close to each 
other and both participate in professional discussions freely, not unoften finding 
themselves in agreement. ECAFE has thus not only made a positive contri- 
bution to the economic progress of its member-countries, but has also helped 
them in that context to forget their political differences. 


While these economic and social bodies have done a lot, they have cer- 
tainly not done enough. They (i.e., other than the financing bodies) have several 
limitations. For one thing, their role is considered to be limited conceptually! 
to discussion and study. While very valuable studies have been produced, 
Which can well be the basis for sound action, there has been criticism about 
too much talk and paper work. But there is also the problem of resources. 
All these bodies, taken together, do not have an annual budget of more than 





1 Fortunately, there has been a change following discussions in 1959 in ECOSOC and 
General Assembly. 
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$75 million,' which spread over so many fields and countries can hardly g0 
farther than it does. Another reason is the organizational structure of these 
bodies. The specialized agencies are all autonomous and “experience shows 
that neither the central role of the General Assembly nor the fact that, 
generally speaking, the same nations are members of all the organizations, 
provides for an effective integration among them”.2 Finally, the United 
Nations has assigned a secondary role to the economic field and, in the 
atmosphere of the cold war, aid and economic cooperation have been largely 
canalised into bilateral or regional programmes. 


The fact remains that despite all efforts over the last decade or more, the 
disparity in levels of living between the haves and have-nots has grown. In 
1949, for instance, per capita income in India, a typical under-developed country, 
was $57 as against $773 of UK and $1,453 of USA. In 1958, the figure for India 
was $66 as against $988 of UK and $2,095 of USA. One-fourth of the world’s 
population has three-fourths of the total world income. In this sense, the basic 
causes of conflict in the world have not lessened. As the UN Secretary-General 
said recently “‘... in considering the rate of progress that has been made 
in relation to the task that remains to be achieved, it is difficult to escape a 
feeling of disappointment. ”’3 


The reasons for this situation are many. Basically, the advanced count- 
ries have reached a stage of growth which is self-sustaining and accelerating. 
In the under-developed countries, there is a vicious circle of poverty, inability to 
save and invest, increasing population, and further poverty. The break-through 
requires a tremendous effort, psychological. political, administrative as well 
as material. The effort is hampered by lack of technical knowledge, shortage 
of capital and often the deteriorating terms of trade. While mobilization of all 
domestic resources is vital, outside help is essential. As already mentioned, 
such help has been offered through the United Nations and on bilateral 
basis. However, the total represents only a fraction of the needs. It has been 


said that if disarmament is achieved, vast resources will be released which could | 


be used for the accelerated development of under-developed countries. But 
the question is when will that happen? 


1 Functional and regional commissions of United Nations about & 20 million —FAO 
budget for 1960: $ 9.1 million ; ILO: $9.0 million ; UNESCO: $13.0 million, WHO—$157 
million ; IAEA: $5.8 million. 

2 Address by the U.N. Secretary-General at the University of Chicago Law School. 
1 May 1960. 


3 Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General, 1960. 
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Nevertheless, compared to the record of international co-operation in 
the political sphere, that in the non-political spheres is more encouraging. 
Even if the United Nations cannot resolve political crises, one after another, 
as they occur, it will have achieved real success if it helps to create conditions 
where such crises have less chance of occurring. 


The idealists, who have high expectations of the United Nations, may 
sometimes despair. But what is the alternative ? And how can any alternative 
be better in present conditions, for the whole is seldom superior to the parts 
of which it is made up? Any co-operative organization must reflect the basic 
attitudes and foibles of its members. Imperfections of the United Nations 
are due not so much to its constitution as to the world situation. International 
tensions and problems cannot be solved by any verbal changes in rules and pro- 
cedures. It is a paradox of modern civilization that though there has been such 
tremendous scientific and technological progress, a corresponding mora! and 
ethical development has not taken place. 


The United Nations reflects a stage in the evolution of human society. 
Until human and national minds have attained greater maturity, we must be 
content with the United Nations as it at present is. Further progress may be 
slow and there might even be setbacks. But most probably we are moving 
forwards all the time. Even if there is shouting and glaring at each other, it may 
not be so bad if it is confined to the four walls of a common forum and enables 
acatharsis of emotions. An effort to work the available organizations, as well 
as possible, is a contribution to their further growth. We should be grateful 
for the framework for co-operation and understanding which exists. The very 
fact that so many heads of governments decided themselves to represent their 
countries in the 1960 General Assembly and to put forward their views and in 
turn listen to the views of others is an indication of the enormous value and 
potentiality of the United Nations. 


The part of major powers in international organizations is very important, 
for they command the greatest military and political strength and the largest 
economic and material resources. But the smaller nations have no less vital a 
role and they could do much to bring together the Great Powers and secure a 
Common approach to political and economic issues. The smaller nations 
represent the bulk of the world’s population, the ‘‘ peoples” mentioned in the 
United Nations Charter. With the admission this year of seventeen new 
members to the United Nations, the number as well as the strength of smaller 
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nations has increased enormously in international forums.! With it have 
increased their responsibilities. The smaller nations have a great stake in world 
stability. While armament and defence preparations in a way stimulate the 
economies of Great Powers, they are suicidal for the smaller under-developed 
nations, who must put whatever resources they can mobilize in productive 
investment. ‘“‘It is not ... the big Powers which need the United Nations 
for their protection : it is all the others .’’2 


The smaller nations have to realize their strategic position in the United 
Nations and to use it with wisdom and moderation. Irrespective of their 
size, wealth or historical background, they have an equal vote with the Great 
Powers. Their material strength may be small, but they can develop great moral 
and spiritual strength and create an atmosphere which would compel the 
Great Powers to think twice before by-passing or defying the United Nations. 
Their attitude to world disputes and problems should, however, be based on 
an objective analysis of facts and on high moral principles, and not on pre-deter- 
mined postures as a bloc or a group. ‘‘ We are on dangerous ground if we 
believe that any individual, any nation or any ideology has a monopoly on 
rightness, liberty and human dignity’. In the changed political conditions of 
the world, the smaller nations have great responsibilities, and great potentialities 
for maintaining proper temperature in cold wars and hot debates. 


The citizens of small countries also have great responsibilities. They 
cannot afford to sit back and relax. Internationalism and the United Nations 
require support from every individual and through him of every government. 
The more tensions in the world, whether in Laos or Congo, the greater the 
need for the United Nations. We must all keep in touch with the happenings 
in the United Nations, for knowledge is the basis of all fruitful thought 
and action. 





1 The distribution by continents of the 99 members is: Africa 26, Asia 22, Europe 27, 
North America excluding Mexico 2, South America 20 and Oceania 2. 


2 Statement by the UN Secretary-General before the General Assembly on 29 September 
1960. 


3 Address by the UN Secretary-General at Cambridge, England, 5 June 1958. 
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REGULATING THE USE OF FORCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Mohammad Nawaz 


There were times when the use of force in international relations was 
considered lawful. There was also the concept of the use of force short of war 
and the war was not considered an evil to the extent it is today. Desire for 
dominance, for territory or for revenge led nations to war. There was no 
authority competent to check or regulate these excesses. Traditional inter- 
national law tried only to minimize the horrors of war between nations. This 
regulation of war itself presented a paradox in the law of nations. On the one 
hand it did not prohibit the use of force as such and on the other it attempted to 
regulate the conduct of war. With the perfection of the weapons of destruction, 
the problem of restraining the use of force has become urgent. Upon its solution 
depends the ultimate survival of mankind. 


Ancient international law gave liberty to sovereign states to use force to 
redress their grievances. What we call international law developed between 
sovereign states and was not a law above them. Therefore it did not curtail 
any of the rights belonging to these states, specially such rights as they were 
reluctant to part with. Another reason for freedom in the use of force was the 
absence of a well developed international organization to check it. 


Today the principle of complete sovereignty of states is under severe 
attack. It is clear that the old concept of sovereignty in this age of nuclear 
weapons is meaningless. Only a power having such weapons can claim com- 
plete sovercignty. To quote Keeton : 


“From a realistic point of view, the attribute of sovereignty can be 
applied today only to states which either have at their disposal 
weapons of cosmic warfare or are able to minimize effects of the 


\ application of such weapons against themselves. The main 


difference which, therefore, exists between the post-1945 and 
pre-1914 system of international organization is the amazing 
reduction in the number of de facto sovereign states.’’! 








1 Keeton, Making International Law Work, 1946, pp. 118-119. “iia 
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In the pre-1914 era states always attempted to adapt international law 
according to their own political needs and, under various pretexts, they 
repeatedly used force. 


In the conduct of international relations ancient international law recog. 
nized certain uses of force even during peace time. These—retortion, reprisal, 
and intervention—were considered short of war. They were regarded as lawful 
and could be used against another state as a measure of self-help when a breach 
of law was committed by the latter. Today these measures of self-help stand 
completely abolished. Such modes of pressure were always applied by a strong 
state against a weak one. 


The Charter of the United Nations does not prohibit war only. It pro- 
hibits any threat of use of force against the political independence or territorial 
integrity of a state.1_ The United Nations makes it incumbent upon its members 
to settle their disputes by peaceful means.2 The protection of the lives or pro- 
perty of one’s nationals abroad cannot justify the use of force by a state against 
another. It is not within the sovereign rights of a state to take a step dangerous 
for world peace and security. 


Professor Brierly says : 


““We overlook the fact that war has performed a necessary social 
function in the past and that if we would eliminate it for the future 
we shall have to provide an alternative procedure for performing 
that function. War has been the one means whereby from time to 
time states have revised the established international order. The 
analogy to war in domestic sphere is neither the crime nor the 
dispute of individuals ; it is revolution, and the safeguard against 
revolution, such as it is, is our readiness to meet legitimate grievances 
by ordered change in the established order ”’.3 


An effective international organization is the only alternative of war. 
Looking at the two experiménts, the League of Nations and the United Nations, 
we see that the latter has proved itself more powerful. United Nations action 
in Korea, Suez and Congo are proofs of a marked improvement in the effec- 
tiveness of international organization. 








1 Art. 2 
2 Art. 2 (3) 


3 Brierly, The Basis of Obligation in International Law, 1958, p. 240. 
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The Charter of the United Nations is a mile-stone in the struggle to 
regulate the use of force. Whatever discipline has been introduced in inter- 
national affairs by the Charter is with the concurrence of the world community. 
Achievement of a world order is one of the important objectives before the 
United Nations. The Article on non-interference in the domestic affairs of 
a state contained in the Charter, is based upon the principle of sovereignty. 
Questions relating to world peace and security are immune from the application 
of this doctrine. Similarly the enforcement measures of the United Nations 
are not to be obstructed through it. Today the remedy for any wrong done to 
a state is a complaint before the Security Council or if the dispute is of legal 
nature, before the International Court of Justice. 


Professor Lauterpacht, commenting on the position of war in inter- 
national Law, says as follows : 


“..the place of war in the system of international law has under- 
gone a fundamental change. This is so far the reason that, in 
consequence of the successive renunciation and prohibition of war 
in such instruments as the Covenant of the League of Nations and, 
in particular, the Pact of Paris and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, war has ceased to be a right which sovereign States are 
entitled to exercise at their unfettered discretion. We«r undertaken 
in violation of these enactments is an unlawful and criminal—and 
not only an immoral—act”.! 


The success of the United Nations in certain fields has greatly encouraged 
the effort to promote the cause of international peace. The mission 
recently undertaken by the United Nations in the Congo, although it is some- 
what premature to pass judgment on it, is being carried through successfully. 
It has saved the world from another conflagration, the seeds of which the Congo 
dispute bears. On the whole we can say that in the last fifteen years, the United 
Nations has emerged successful in dealing with the various types of world prob- 
lems. Many a problem which a couple of decades ago might have given rise 
to a world-wide armed conflict has been successfully solved on the conference 
table. 


The decision on the use of armed force is not in the power of individual 
nations. It is in the hands of the Security Council or, under the “* Uniting for 
Peace” resolution, in the hands of the General Assembly. Except for purposes 
of self-defence, use of force, not authorized by United Nations, is unlawful. 


1 Lauterpacht, ‘“‘ The Law of War,” British Year Book of International Law, 1953, p. 208. 
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The judgment of the Nurenberg Tribunal gave further strength to the 
concept of the illegality of war. That Tribunal boldly declared that “* resort 
to a war of aggression is not merely illegal but is criminal.” 


When a state uses force against another in violation of the United Nations 
Charter, it commits aggression. The Charter envisages collective action against 
an aggressor. Before taking such action, the valid determination of an aggressor 
by the Security Council is essential. To decide it, as to decide all important 
matters, the votes of seven out of the eleven members of the Council are re- 
quired, including the concurring votes of the five permanent members.! Through 
their power of veto, the five permanent members of the Security Council 
can prevent a decision. It became possible to declare North Korea an 
aggressor and recommend action against it, because of the voltunary absence 
from the Council of the Soviet delegation. Such absence does not constitute 
a veto. 


A solution of the difficulties created by the veto have to some extent 
been found in the resolution on ‘‘ Uniting for Peace”’. This resolution inter 
alia provides that on the failure of the Security Council to take action, the 
General Assembly has the power to determine an aggressor and recommend 
action, including armed action.2 The validity of this resolution has been 
challenged by some jurists. But it is not illegal as under it the Assembly only 
recommends action. It is left to the discretion of the members of the 
Organization whether they participate in such action or not. 


Prohibition of the use of force is subject to one exception, namely, for the 
purpose of self-defence. That was permitted under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Pact of Paris (1928). The Charter permits it too. A state 
has the right to use the minimum amount of force needed for self-defence and 
may continue to use it until the world body has taken some effective step to 
repel aggression. Any action taken by a state on the ground of self-defence is 
subject to investigation by the world body after hostilities have ceased.3 This 
is obvioulsy because under the pretext of self-defence, a state may indulge in 
unlawful use of armed force. 


The right of self-defence is an inherent right of every individual state. 
Just as municipal law safeguards the right of an individual to defend himself, 





1 Art. 27 (3). 
2 Sohn, Basic Documents of the United Nations, 1956, p. 96. 


3 Nurenberg Tribunal, Quoted from rts General Principles of Law as Applied to 
International Courts and Tribunals, 1953, p. 96. 
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international law ensures a similar right to states. This right may be exercised 
collectively by several states. This concept has given rise to the existing regional 
defence organisations, which are to come into action in their respective regions 
when any of their members is a victim of aggression. These organisations 
cannot take any enforcement action on their own initiative ; it is only the 
United Nations which can use them for enforcement measures or can authorize 
such measures. Besides any step taken in self-defence by these organisations 
is to be reported to the Security Council. The right of collective security does 
not require the signing of a treaty. States can exercise it collectively as their 
right of self-defence, even without a treaty. By signing a bilateral or multilateral 
treaty, they only adopt a formal procedure for declaring their intention to 
take action in the event of aggression against them. The treaties create con- 
fidence in the minds of the signatories and provide deterrence to the opposite 
potential aggressor. 


Article 51 of the Charter Jimits the right of self-defence to cases where 
an armed attack occurs on the territory of a state. The phrase “ armed attack 
occurs” gives rise to a lot of difficulties. No international tribunal has 
given 2 clear definition of it. Therefore in this matter we have to seek the 
help of municipal law. International law recognizes the right of self-defence 
for states in the same way as municipal law does for individuals. The latter 
permits a person to exercise the right of self-defence when he is attacked. A 
person, in exercise of this right, may use force when there is no alternative to it. 
The right is legitimately exercised when there is reasonable apprehension to the 
life or property of a person. The use of force for defence must cease when 
the attacker retreats, is overpowered or action is taken by a lawful authority. 
If the danger can be averted by something less than force, then no force may 
be employed. These principles are accepted in international law too. Thus 
a state may use force for self-preservation only when faced with an unlawful 
act by another state and when there is no other means immediately available 
for averting danger. The action is to be strictly preventive and must cease 
when effective action is taken by the lawful authority, i.e., the United Nations. 


The lack of a definition of the phrase ‘‘ armed attack occurs ”’ leads to 
another problem which arises from the existence of nuclear weapons. If an 
attack with these weapons is anticipated, should a nation wait till the attack 
occurs or can it take action before that? The question is important, because 
if a nuclear attack is not checked before its occurrence, it will prove fatal for the 
attacked nation. Cana nation meet such an attack by striking first, as a measure 
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of self-defence? There is no agreed view about it yet. But if there were 
mobilization on the frontiers of a state by ‘‘ an avowedly belligerent neighbour ”! 
or a “‘ breach of a treaty prohibiting manufacture of nuclear weapons ... 
Action of this nature would, prima facie, fall within the definition of armed 
attack. ...”.2. To sum up the law on the point, the principle of self-preservation 
is of such fundamental importance that any system of law which ignores it, will 
not be able to sustain itself. It is for this reason that every international docu- 
ment, proscribing the use of force, has recognised this inherent right of states, 
The right of self-defence can be abolished only when the pacific means of settling 
international disputes and collective security measures become effective. 


Another question of importance in this whole subject of force in inter- 
national relations is the future of the laws of warfare. When law considers war 
as unlawful, are the laws of warfare to be applied to acts done by an international 
or national authority in meeting armed aggression? According to legal theory, 
United Nations enforcement actions are not war. Statements have been made 


to the effect that hostilities in Korea did not constitute war.3 Some viewed | 


the Korean war as international police action, collective self-defence and the 
like. To quote from Professor Lauterpacht, ‘‘ unavoidable mutuality of obli- 
gations could not be set aside by a terminological device.’ In the Korean 
conflict, although there was no formal declaration of war, yet both sides declared 


their determination to abide by certain laws of warfare and specially ‘‘ the pro- | 
visions of the Geneva Convention relating to prisoners of war.’’5 Therefore, | 


before forming any opinion about the applicability of the laws of warfare, it will 
be quite appropriate to consider their purpose. The main objective of framing 
these laws was to diminish the sufferings which are the result of fighting. 
Keeping this in view, it makes little difference whether an action by the U.N. 
is termed war or not, whether a state has committed aggression or is using force 
for defence purposes. The laws of war must therefore be applicable. Legality 
or illegality of the use of force is a different matter. How far are the powers 
going to abide by these laws in case of a future war? We cannot answer this 


wows 











question yet. A great deal in this respect will always depend upon the humani- | 


tarian instinct of the belligerents. It is clear that the laws of warfare have 
yet not lost their utility. 


— 





1 Boweitt, ‘‘ Collective Self-Defence under the Charter of the United Nations ”’, British 
Year Book of International Law, 1955-56, p. 148. 


2 Ibid. 

3 Lauterpacht, op. cit., p. 221. 
4 Ibid., p. 223. 

S$ Ibid. 
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After reaching the conclusion that today the old modes of pressure siand 
legally abolished, it will not be out cf place to discuss some new modes of 
pressure used by states in conducting their international relations. The new 
modes are of various kinds. There are the psychological ones, such as propa- 
ganda appeals to public opinion and denunciation before international 
conferences. Breaking off diplomatic relations, non-recognition and termina- 
ting certain political rights granted to the nationals of other states, are some of 
the political methods. Then there are economic modes of pressure, such as 
currency restrictions, and higher tariff barriers, and military ones, consisting of 
warning, mobilization and military manoeuvres. Although these acts are 
unfriendly, yet as long as they do not contravene any treaty, they fall in the 
domain of lawful modes of pressure. 


It is beyond doubt that the use of force by states, save in self-defence, 
is today unlawful. In spite of this, armed hostilities break out. That does not 
mean that we do not have any law. As we have seen, the law is there but it isa 
weak law. The main reason of its weakness is that the society of nations has 
not yet organised itself properly. It is still in the formative stage. The United 
Nations has not yet become so strong as to impose its decisions and punish law- 
breakers, without unanimous agreement among the five big powers. The 
absence of a United Nations police force is another factor of weakness in the 
organisation. When it is equipped with such a force, there is no doubt that 
breaches of law will be appreciably reduced. An international police force 
is in the process of evolution. If in the Congo, the United Nations emerges 
successful that will greatly help the case of creating such a force. 


Today, besides judicial decisions, there are treaties abolishing the use 
of force by states for purposes not permitted by law. Slowly and gradually, 
these treaties are changing the old concepts of international politics. After 
centuries, the foundations of a system to regulate the conduct of international 
relations have been laid. 


PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE COMMONWEALTH : 
POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC ASPECTS 


Pakistan was born in the Commonwealth. But there is no doubt that 
had it so desired it could have got out of it as Burma did, As a logical outcome 
of the partition of British India, which was to disassociate Pakistan from 
Hindu dominated India, Pakistan ought to have left the Commonwealth, 
Historical developments of the last two hundred years also pointed in that 
direction. Even at the time of partition, the treatment meted out to Pakistan 
by the United Kingdom and its representatives in the sub-continent was any- 
thing but fair. Pakistan’s rejection of Mountbatten as its Governor-General, 
while he held the same office for India, indicated that Pakistan would not have 
the same intimate relations with the United Kingdom as India would. It was 
India’s unexpected hostility towards Pakistan, its aggression in Kashmir and 
Junagadh, its withholding of Pakistan’s share of cash balances and military 
equipment and other like measures, which made Pakistan look for succour and 
help and which it thought could only come from the United Kingdom. It is 
ironical that because of its involvement with India Pakistan sought to come 
closer to the British knowing fully well that they were more sympathetic to 
India. The Commonwealth was looked upon as a forum where Pakistan could 
sit alongside of India with equal status and exert itself in defence of its rights. 
Pakistan expected much more than it got out of the Commonwealth. 


In 1949 India decided to become a republic. The press and the public 
opinion in Pakistan were against accommodating India in the Commonwealth. 
When it was agreed to, there was a reaction against it in Pakistan. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan declared that Pakistan should not be taken for granted. Demands 
were made for dispensing with the services of British administrators and military 
officers in Pakistan. Even for technological know-how it was urged that Pakistan 
should look for it in countries other than Britain. Similarly, it was considered 
advisable to attract capital from European countries other than Britain and 
from America. From 1949 until Pakistan’s entry into the pacts with the USA, 
Pakistan endeavoured that the Commonwealth should be effective in solving 
dispuies between its members. Simultaneously attempts were made to diversify 
Pakistan’s relations through establishing links with other Western countries. 
The aim was that Pakistan should not depend for trade, commerce, capital 
and knowledge exclusively on the United Kingdom. With the conclusion of the 
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alliance with the United States, such dependence shifted to the United States. 
From that time onwards, Pakistan ceased to expect settlement of its disputes 
with India by the Commonwealth or to depend upon it for its security. Though 
to this day a good part of its trade is with the United Kingdom and most of its 
foreign private investment continues to come from there, that country is not 
Pakistan’s mainstay in its development planning. Apart from the United 
States, Which is Pakistan’s major contributor, Germany, Japan and the Common- 
wealth countries of Australia, New Zealand and Canada are its sources of loans 
and gifts. It can be safely said in respect of these Commonwealth countries 
that their financial and technical support is being extended not because Pakistan 
is a fellow member of the Commonwealth, but because of other considerations. 
Thus Canada has an outlook developed in association with the United States 
while Australia and New Zealand follow a policy of improving relations with 
their northern neighbours in Asia and that is why these countries are cooperating 
with Pakistan in its development efforts.! 


At the time of independence, it was hoped in Britain that whereas India 
would influence the peoples of South East Asia, Pakistan would do the same 
in the Middle Eastern and other Muslim countries. It was expected that 
the moderate nationalism of India and Pakistan would make its impact felt 
in the struggle between the aggressive nationalisms of those regions and the 
historical British interests in them.2 Following British departure from the 
sub-continent, violent upheavels wiped out most of British influence in the 
Middle East. Whatever of it is left now is derived from U.S. influence in the 
area. Moreover, in spite of the fact that Pakistan sided with the Arabs in their 
struggle for independence and opposed attempts to postpone it, the nationalist 
forces that emerged victorious in Arab lands had altogether a different way of 
thinking from that of Pakistan. Pakistan’s own prestige in the region suffered 
much because of its association with the United Kingdom. However, as the 
Queen said during her recent visit to this country, Pakistan is considered a link 





1 For Australia’s attitude towards Asia see John Douglas Pringle, Australian Accent, 
Chatto and Windus Ltd., London, 1960, (Seventh Impression), pp. 164-185 (Australia and 
the World). Regarding the Asian countries in the Commonwealth he observes : 

“Those Australians . . . who put most faith in the British Commonwealth still tend to 
think of it as essentially a Commonwealth of British nations and are by no means wholly in 
sympathy with its latest development as a larger, looser organisation in which British, Asian 
and African nations have an equal place.”’ p. 182. 


2 Lord Birdwood ‘ The Foreign Policy of India and Pakistan’ Eastern World, London, 
August 1952, p. 10. See also Report of the Special Study Mission to the Middle East, 
South and South East Asia and the Pacific, Report No. 2147, House of Representatives, 84th 
Congress, 2nd Session, May 10, 1956, p. 66. The report submitted that “ Pakistan has consis- 
tently striven to build close ties with the countries of the Middle East and has taken a strong 
position in championing the causes of the Muslim nations of the world. While its efforts in 
dealing with problems of those countries in the international sphere have been of a moderat- 
ing kind, Pakistan nevertheless vigorously opposes European colonialism and discrimination 
against non-Europeans in the dependent Moslem countries of the Middle East and Africa.” 
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between the Commonwealth and Muslim countries, Pakistan’s membership of 
CENTO (originally called Baghdad Pact) is considered in the United Kingdom 
as a stabilizing factor. 

But Pakistan’s membership of the Baghadad Pact and SEATO did not 
mean that Pakistan’s ties with the United Kingdom were stronger than say that 
of Australia, which was a member of ANZUS, with which the United Kingdom 
was not associated. Similarly it did not mean that the United Kingdom’s ties 
with Pakistan were stronger than with India, the strongest critic of the pacts,! 


In Pakistan, much of the opposition to its membership of the Common- 
wealth arose from British policies in the Middle East. The Suez War of 1956 
put very serious strains on Pakistan’s relations with the Commonwealth.2 The 
near-normalization of U.K.-Arab relations and the British re-appraisal of their 
position in the Middle East have modified the pattern of policies in that region. 
If need be, Britain expects support from India, which has considerable prestige 
in the Middle East and which by remaining neutral is supposed to have “‘ proved 
valuable both to Britain and the Commonwealth as a whole.”’3 It is believed 
in Britain that India’s neutralism ‘‘ has enabled her to pursue a mediatory course 
of action on behalf of the members of the Commonwealth, which she could 
not have done if she had been committed to any of their regional defence 
policies and the military consequences following from them.” On the other 
hand, it is realistic to suppose that members of the Commonwealth who have 
aligned themselves with the United States defence system are in a position to 
influence American policy at least to some extent. How far that is recognised 
by the British in respect of Pakistan is not clear. 


In respect of Britain’s Indian Ocean communications with Malaya, 
Borneo and with Australia and New Zealand and Hong Kong, any hope that 
Britain might have had of a guarantee through cooperation between India and 
Pakistan must have dwindled when, soon after independence, these two 
countries became involved in hostilities. It is now American sea power which 
provides the protective shield.5 





1 W. C. B. Tunstall, The Commonwealth and Regional Defence, University of London 
— A Commonwealth Studies, Commonwealth Papers No. VI, The Athlone Press, 

» P. 36. 

2 Commonwealth then, in the words of the Canadian External Affairs Minister Lester 
Pearson, was brought to ‘‘ the verge of dissolution’. Cited Nicholos Mansergh and others, 
Commonwealth Perspectives, Duke University Press, Durham, 1958, p. 55. 

3 & 4 Tunstall, op. cit., p. 58 ‘ . . 

5 Britain has a naval base at Singapore, “ the, biggest outside the United Kingdom”. 
But its “‘ naval resources are thinly spread ” and location of the base in an independent Singa- 
pore whose government ‘ cannot but regard the presence of the services as anything but a 
cuckoo in the nest ’’, considerably diminishes the importance of the base. Quotations from 
the naval correspondent of The Times, ‘ Far East is Navy’s Biggest Area’, May 24, 1961. 
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In the matter of Commonwealth defence, the relationship between the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan has undergone a change. In this respect the 
United States has supplanted Britain as the leader. Before Pakistan entered 
into defence pacts with the U.S.A., the fact that mutuality of defence and military 
assistance used to underlie the Commonwealth link, Britain could have expected 
to invoke a sense of common cause with Pakistan for strategic purposes. But 
after the pacts, Pakistan has freed itself from dependence on Britain in matters 
of security and military assistance. 


Any cooperation which the United Kingdom might now expect in defence 
matters from Pakistan would be a part of the latter country’s obligation to the 
West under its treaties with the United States and the regional pacts. In this 
respect, importance is attached in Britain to Pakistan. Mr. Dennis Healey, 
Labour Party’s principal spokesman on international questions, recently 
declared in the House of Commons that the West could derive “ great military 
and political advantage’ by assisting Pakistan!. 


The importance of strategic, political and economic considerations in 
Pakistan’s relations with the United Kingdom andthe Commonwealth is a declin- 
ingone. Though some value is still attached to the relationship with the United 
Kingdom and to the membership of the Commonwealth, they are no more the 
main pillar of Pakistan’s policy. Pakistan continues to remain a member 
of the Commonwealth because it provides one more link with countries abroad 
and carries with it some prestige and a semblance of security. Like any other 
member, Pakistan can without much difficulty sever its links with the Common- 
wealth and still retain relations with the United Kingdom and the other Common- 
wealth countries. However no serious thought is given to that eventuality.2 
When, in March 1956, the issue of Commonwealth membership was debated in 





1 The Times, London, May 19, 1961. 


2 This is not to say that sustained demands have not been made for Pakistan to leave the 
Commonwealth. In fact, even before the Suez debacle, when passions rose very high against 
the United Kingdom and massive demands were made to sever the links with the Common- 
wealth, all political parties asked for it at different times. As pointed out by Mr. Mahmud 
Ali in the National Assembly on 2 March 1956, Awami League had included the demand in its 
manifesto. So had other opposition parties. The Muslim League leader Sardar Nishtar 
vehemently demanded it. ‘‘ Pakistan’’, he said, ‘‘ has suffered on account of its membership 
of the Commonwealth ’’ and thought that no benefit to Pakistan accrued from it (Pakistan 
Times, 25 November 1956). But the significant thing is that on assumption of office, the League 
Prime Minister, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, was all praise for the Commonwealth. In a message to 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference in New Delhi in December 1957, he forcefully 
appealed for ‘‘ devising a machinery to resolve disputes among the members of the Common- 
wealth ” (Dawn, 2 December 1957). And in March 1956 the Awami League leader, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy, backed the Government in the National Assembly for continued membership of Pakis- 
tan in the Commonwealth. 
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the Constituent Assembly, the Government obtained overwhelming support 
for it. This was mainly due to Pakistan’s fear of isolation. Both the Goverp- 
ment and the opposition attached importance to Pakistan’s continued member- 
ship of the Commonwealth because they thought they could not replace it with 
any other similar connection.! Mr. Suhrawardy, after coming to power, told 
the critics of continued membership in the Commonwealth : “ Let me tell you 
that I refuse to be isolated ... My main objective is to make more and more 
friends and not loosen our ties. ’’2 


The Government of Field Marshal Ayub Khan has continued to adhere 
to the Commonwealth and the alliances with the West. Foreign Minister 
Manzur Qadir speaking in 1960 declared that the alliance with the West was the 
sheet anchor of Pakistan’s foreign policy and that Pakistan regarded its align- 
ments as the guarantee of its independence and security.3 Still dissatisfaction 
with the United States attitude towards Pakistan is no secret. In an interview 
with the correspondent of Le Montle President Ayub Khan warned the United 
States two years ago that Pakistan may turn to ‘ other powers’ for help if the 
United States continued to underestimate Pakistan’s needs. He disclosed that 
** the camp opposite to the Americans attached great importance to our country 
both militarily and politically and persistently makes advances to us”. He said 
that the people wanted that we should make a change in our relationship with the 
West and added: “ We hope we will not have to do so but it is a question of the 
instinct of self-preservation. One cannot indefinitely resist the people’s will. ’’4 


The Kennedy Administration’s desire to build up India as the leader of 
Asia and to bring the region under Indian influence has evoked sharp reactions 
in Pakistan. Then there is the urge for a normalization of relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and cooperation with it for the development of the country. There 





1 Malik Mohammad Firoz Khan Noon, who later became Prime Minister, supporting the 
resolution, said: ** Pakistan cannot stand alone if we want to be free. We must have friends 
in the world. There are two roads open to you. Either go into the fold of Communism and 
become allies with them or align yourself with the other free democracies of the world in order 
to preserve your freedom.”’’ And, ‘I am telling you quite frankly that the only danger of war 
to this country is either from Russia or India.”” (Debates, February-March 1956, p. 3747). 
Pakistan’s membership inthe regional pacts and defence arrangements with the U.S.A. 
did not call for severance of its ties with the Commonwealth. In the context of East-West 
conflict the shift from the U. K. to U. S. A. did not make any difference. However, earlier in 
1951, keeping in view Pakistan’s disappointment with the Commonwealth, many in England 
believed that Pakistan would leave the Commonwealth. Pakistan’s alignment with the U.S.A. 
was not foreseen and it was feared that ‘a break from the Commonwealth would probably 
throw Pakistan into the arms of the Kremlin’. Sir William Barton * India and World Islam’, 
Eastern World, London, September 1951, 


2 Dawn, Karachi, 15 November 1956. 
3 Ibid., 12 March 1960. 
4 Ibid., 1 August 1959. 
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is also the desire to have good neighbourly relations with China,! such as have 
been achieved by Burma, a neutralist country in the region and an ex-British 
dependency. All these may lead to a reappraisal by Pakistan of its relations 
with other countries. 


If there is a change in Pakistan’s relations with the United States, will it 
also effect relations with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth? For 
an answer to this question, the raison d’etre of Pakistan’s alliance with the West 
isto be keptinmind. Pakistan joined hands with the United States in the region- 
al defence arrangements, as did other Commonwealth countries, to assure its 
security, Which it felt could not be achieved only through belonging to the 
Commonwealth. Though at times it has been said that it could come from 
other sources also, the main threat to Pakistan’s security is from India, a fellow 
member of the Commonwealth. The United States concern is the expansion 
of Communism and India is not yet a Communist country. As such, the aims 
of the two i.e. the United States and Pakistan, do not coincide. But the alliance 
is not totally a marriage de convenance. Both subscribe to some common 
ideals. And Pakistan-United States defence arrangements are not the only ones 
in which the avowed and real objectives of the parties are not identical. The 
ANZUS Pact is claimed by Australia and New Zealand as providing defence 
against the repetition of Japanese aggression. The United States has no such 
fears ; and in reality neither have Australia and New Zealand. 


It has to be noted that though Pakistan’s membership of the pacts and 
treaties with the United States have curtailed Pakistan’s dependence on the Com- 
monwealth, they are not repugnant to the Commonwealth and do not replace 
it. These arrangements were intended to reinforce Pakistan with powerful 
friends on which it could depend. There is no indication that Pakistan will 
terminate its defence arrangements. All that is possible is that Pakistan might 
cool off towards them. Should that happen, its effect on Pakistan’s relations 
with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth will not be that Pakistan 
will revert to dependence on them. The United States is at one with the United 
Kingdom in giving importance to India at the expense of Pakistan. As a conse- 
quence relations between Pakistan and the United States are showing signs of 
becoming less warm. Both the United Kingdom and the United States have 
been careful to avoid taking any step in connection with the Indo-Pakistan 
situation which might arouse the displeasure of India. 





1 India is disturbed over such prospects. Propaganda is being carried out that China 
and Pakistan may join hands against it. See for example its Defence Minister, Mr. Menon’s 
Statement at Shivaji Park, Bombay on 3 June 1961, The,Times of India, Bombay, 4 June 1961. 
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Even in Pakistan’s relations with Afghanistan, Indian interest has resulted 
in the demonstration of a sinister ambivalance on the part of the two Western 
powers. Once in a while spokesmen of the British Government committed them- 
selves on the Durand Line and declared it to be the international border which 
they recognized. Such statements were made with an eye to Pakistan’s conti- 
nued membership of the Commonwealth. One was made by the British Prime 
Minister a day before the Pakistan National Assembly discussed in March 1956, 
the question of Pakistan becoming a Republic. Needless to say that such 
statements failed to make a mark in Pakistan. 


A shift in United States policies might help in bringing Britain back into 
the Middle East. That Britain is keen to have a solid foothold in that region is 
obvious from the Queen’s visit to Iran. There were even rumours, by the 
British press, regarding Iran’s entry into the Commonwealth. More recently 
word went round about the possibility of Kuwait’s joining the Commonwealth. 
Nothing has come out of it yet but it is natural that Britain should wish to 
strengthen its position in the Middle East. She has physical control of large 
stretches in Southern Arabia, on the Persian Gulf and on the South Arabian 
coastline. She has the strategic port of Aden, along with other minor ports. 
She also enjoys considerable political influence in the general area of the Persian 
Gulf. In order to perpetuate that position, Britain might be planning to include 
these regions in the Commonwealth. Pakistan cannot be expected to repeat 
its past follies and help Britain in this respect. However, if the region, in one 
unit or several, joins the Commonwealth, it would have more Muslim States 
as its members. 


Apart from the United Kingdom, there are two other white members of 
the Commonwealth, which have political and strategic interests in Pakistan. 
The area of Australia and New Zealand is geographically an extension of Asia. 
In spite of their having community of interest with the United Kingdom and the 
United States, they cannot ignore this reality. Both these Commonwealth 
countries continue to feel the pressure of a threat from their Asian neighbours 
to the north. They cannot have the same attitude towards India as the United 
Kingdom because of India’s proximity to them. The threat to their open spaces 
can also come from India. Both Australia and New Zealand have to take notice 
of India, because of its influence in South East Asia. Keeping India in mind, 
particularly the larger of the two, i.e., Australia, has followed a policy of 
forgoing intimate relations with Malaya and Pakistan. Among other things, 
Australia may expect to improve its relations with Indonesia through 
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association with these two Muslim countries of the Commonwealth. She could 
be sure of these two countries ’ determination to check Indian expansion. 


There are some aspects of Australian policy which hamper complete 
understanding between Australia and Pakistan. The most important being 
Australia’s attitude towards race relations as manifested in its immigration 
policies. The antipathy between the British and the Muslims of the sub-continent 
was caused among other factors by the former’s assumption of superiority. 
“The stigma of inferiority was galling to a people with traditions of great poli- 
tical and cultural achievement ’’.!_ Racial prejudice is per se repugnant to Islam 
and hateful to Muslim people.2 Racial prejudice, in the words of ex-Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali, is ‘‘ wholly unintelligible ” to Pakistanis.3 Discrimi- 
nation on major issues like immigration is a cause of much irritation in Pakistan, 
even though not many Pakistanis are interested in migrating to Australia. 
However, 2 good many go to the United Kingdom in search of livelihood. 
Manhandling of Pakistanis and insulting anti-Pakistan propaganda carried on 
in Britain distressed people in Pakistan. Questions were askei why Pakistan 
should not reciprocate with the same treatment for the U.K. citizens engaged in 
economic and other activities in Pakistan. Commenting on the recent campaign 
of Mr. Cyril Osborne, Conservative M.P., against unrestricted entry of ‘‘colonial’”’ 
immigrants into Britain, Dawn’s London correspondent wrote that Mr. Osborne 
“has never mentioned Irish immigration into Britain which far exceeds the 
immigration from elsewhere. He and his race-minded supporters also appear 
to be oblivious of the fact that the living conditions and criminal record of many 
Irishmen dwelling in slums all over Britain are anything but laudable. ’’4 


Supporters of discrimination against the immigration of ‘ coloured” 
people argue that most of intending immigrants are those who are used to a very 
low standard of living and would disturb the social environment of Britain. 
Similar arguments are put forward by Australian officials. Pakistanis cannot 
understand such arguments. Asked at a press Conference in London in April 
1949 if the ‘‘ White Australia ” policy was an obstacle to the relations between 





1 I. H. Qureshi, ‘ Relations Between Great Britain and the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent, ’ 
Confluence, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Vol. 4, No. 4, p. 478. 

_ 2 It was not just incidental that it was the representative of a Muslim country to the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference last year, that of Malaya, Tenku Abdur Rehman that struck the 
deadening blow to South Africa’s apartheid policies. None had so far taken such an uncom- 
Promising stand on it, in these meetings. 

3 Inaugural address at the Fifth Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference held in 
Lahore, 17—27 March 1954, Appendix A to The Multi-Racial Commonwealth, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press, London, 1955, p. 144. 


4 Dawn, Karachi, May 3, 1961. 
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Pakistan and Australia, Liaquat Ali Khan replied: “I dislike any racial dis- 
crimination... I am hoping that all the countries of the world will recognise 
the fact that there are no whites, no browns, and no blacks but that we are all 
human beings created by one God and are equal in every respect”’.! A huma- 
nistic approach to race relationship in Australia would help remove misunder- 
standing and lead to cordial relations between it and Pakistan. 


Other hindrances are such of Australia’s policies as appear to be pro- 
imperialist, e.g. its attitude toward Indonesia’s claim to Western New Guinea. 
Pakistani sympathies are with Indonesia. Australia’s pro-Dutch posture is be- 
lieved to be due to the need to justify its own hold on some parts of the island. 
Pakistanis could not be expected to side with the Australians on this question. 
Pakistan is opposed to any kind of foreign domination. There seems to be no 
justification for Australia’s policy in New Guinea. Australia does not need 
any land outside its borders within which it has vast uninhabited and under- 
populated areas. Australia’s New Guinea policy gives one more proof that 
Australia does not trust Asian nations and wants to keep at a distance. 


Among the members of the Commonwealth are Ceylon, Ghana, Cyprus, 
Malaya and Nigeria. Pakistan’s relations with Ceylon are cordial. Its High 
Commissioner in Pakistan, Major General Anton Muttukumaru, _ recently 
declared that the two countries were very friendly with each other. He said 
that Pakistan had always extended her hand of cooperation whenever Ceylon 
needed it. He disclosed that he was studying measures which might further 
promote Pakistan-Ceylon goodwill and friendship.2 Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
is reported to have accepted an invitation to visit Pakistan.3 Both Ceylon and 
Pakistan have difficulties with India. That might be one explanation of their 
close relations. A shift towards some kind of neutralism in Pakistan might 
bring them still closer together. 


Pakistan’s relations with Muslim Malaya are good. At present a threat 
to Malaya’s security is feared from the Communists only. Alongside with that, 
the large number of Chinese settlers are a cause of anxiety. But there is also a 
considerable element of Indians in Malaya which is a factor of uncertainty in 
that country. Malaya is closely aligned with the United Kingdom. A unison 
of approach at the last two Prime Ministers’ conference at London between the 





1 Ibid., April 30, 1949. 
2 Ibid., August 2, 1960. 
3 Ibid., January 29, 1961. 
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Malayan and Pakistani representatives was reported. Otherwise too coopera- 
tion between the two countries is growing. It could be expected that more 
intimate relationship between them would develop. 


Of the two West African countries, Ghana and Nigeria, Pakistan is more 
inclined towards the latter which is a predominantly Muslim country. Nigeria 
is by far the largest state in the African continent. It is the fourth largest state 
in the Commonwealth, having a population of more than 32 millions. It also 
has abundant natural resources. It has the potentiality of making a pro- 
found impact on African and international life and even of becoming a signi- 
ficant power. Pakistan would gain much by cooperation with it. Indications 
are that such cooperation will take place. Contacts have already started 
developing. Several missions have been exchanged. The Prime Minister of 
Northern Nigeria, Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto, is coming to 
Pakistan in June on a goodwill visit. An economic and culiural delegation 
comprising economists, officials of the Ministries of Food, Agriculture, and 
Education and technical experts from that country is also scheduled to arrive 
in June.! Pakistan can furnish personnel for Nigeria’s services. It can send 
doctors, engineers and technicians, who are in much demand there, and admit 
Nigerians to its schools, including the military ones. Foreign Minister Manzur 
Qadir has declared that Pakistan would always be willing to cooperate with 
Africans by pooling her technical resources with them for mutual benefit.2 


It has been said that ‘‘ the buffetings of fate, political and economic, 
have combined to tempt the British towards seeking their salvation inside a 
closed Commonwealth ”. But Pakistan is not dependent either for its survival or 
development on the Commonwealth or the United Kingdom as its leader. Des- 
pite the impression in Britain that ‘‘ the British stamp survives in West Pakis- 
tan better than elsewhere in undivided India ’’3, and that ‘‘ Pakistan may feel 
that her traditions are more coloured by monarchy ’’4 (than India’s), the deve- 
lopments have been such as to have precluded the possibility of a close and 
dependable relationship with Britain. Mutual interest and tradition have kept 
most of the ex-Briiish dependencies in the Commonwealth. Some of them 
get more out of it, cthers less. Pakistan is in the latter category, Nevertheless 
Pakistan may be expected to remain in the Commonwealth. Proposing 





1 Dawn, Karachi, June 7, 1961. 

2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 22, 1961. 
3 The Times, London, January 28, 1961. 

4 Jbid., January 20, 1961. 
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a toast to the Queen, while she was in Pakistan in February 1961, President 
Ayub spoke of the ties between the United Kingdom and Pakistan, which he 
said, “‘ are fortunately further strengthened by our continued association With 


ee 


you in the Commonwealth”. Of the Commonwealth, he said: “This | 


broad family of nations, belonging to so many different colours, castes, Creeds 
and continents, presents a bold enterprise in international understanding and 
goodwill”. But he wanted a more effective Commonwealth to achieve a More 
pronounced influence on international politics.! 


Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan 





1 Dawn, Karachi, February 2, 1961. It may be interesting to watch the way things are 
moving. While the Queen was paying a visit, negotiations between Soviet Union and Pakistan 
were going on in Pakistan for an oil agreement. The negotiations caused much flutter in 
Britain but in some British circles reaction to it was not hostile Calling the negotiations as 
' ** the first demonstration and fruit of the new posture she (Pakistan) is taking in her foreign 
relations”, The Times commented on 17 February 1961 : _“* Few of Pakistan’s friends or allies 
are — to hold it against her that she will now be seeking it (foreign assistance) from addi- 
tional sources. ”’ 
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PAKISTAN AND UNITED KINGDOM TRADE RELATIONS 


In Pakistan’s trade relations with the United Kingdom, history played an 
important part. On account of her naval superiority, Britain was one of the 
first countries to expand its economic dominions. Trading companies were 
organised early in the 16th and 17th centuries and it was through the famous 
East India Company that British trade was developed with the Indian sub- 

*continent. 


Britain’s main rival in India was France. But after a struggle, Britain was 
able to extend its domain over the whole of India. India became the best 
supplier of raw materials for the rising British industry and was also the best 
market for its products. 


Pakistan inherited its economic set-up from the former Government of 
India. That Government’s policy was based on imperial preference on the one 
hand and protection for indigenous industries on the other. Imperial prefer- 
ence still influences to varying degrees the trade pattern of the countries of the 
Commonwealth. It is easy to describe that system, but difficult to assess its 
advantages and disadvantages to any one country such as Pakistan. Since so 
much depends on it, it would be better to describe the system in detail. In its 
barest essentials it means that certain commodities from the United Kingdom 
and some other Commonwealth countries are admitted into Pakistan on a 
lower rate of duty than that which applies to similar goods from other countries. 
The system grew out of the Ottawa Agreements of 1932, to which undivided India 
was a signatory and of which the main purpose was to increase mutual trade 
of the countries within the Commonwealth. The aim of the system was to 
utilise trade policies to secure the development of natural resources and in- 
dustries throughout the Commonwealth. For instance, the British-Canadian 
Agreement had an interesting clause whereby Canada could maintain protec- 
tion even against goods from Britain provided the protected Canadian industry 
fully promised success. The Ottawa system also provided for free trade within 
Commonwealth, with adequate safeguards against outside competition. 


Following the Ottawa decisions a series of trade agreements were entered 
into by the British Government with the Government of India in the thirties. 
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The Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1932 and the Agreement of 1935 were 
merged in the Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1939. Originally vast con- 
cessions were granted to manufactured goods such as textiles and steel products 


imported from the United Kingdom. The Indo-British Agreement of 1939 | 


modified the list. 


Tracing the history of the system, then Commerce Minister, Mr. Fazlur | 
Rahman said : “ The system of preferences has a long history. The Ottawa / 


Pact of 1932 introduced into the fiscal system of India an arrangement de- 
signed to facilitate the flow of goods between the countries of the British Empire, 
This objective was attained by reducing duties on goods of the origin of one 
Empire country when imported into the other and the arrangement was com- 
monly known as the system of Imperial Preference.’”! 


The Indian Tariff Act, which incorporated these preferences was adopted 
by Pakistan at the time of independence. This arrangement was criticised on 
the ground that it was not based on a proper quid pro quo. In the long list of 


goods for which preferences were accorded to the Indian Government, only | 


a few were produced in the areas constituting Pakistan. Out of the 16 items 


which were accorded a preference of 10 per cent, only 4 were produced in | 


Pakistan. Of those that were given a preference of 15 per cent, none were pro- 
duced in Pakistan. As far as Pakistan’s exports were concerned, these were 
mainly raw materials, and would in any case be bought by the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, preference concessions were granted for commodities for 
which export possibilities were either limited, or quite unimportant as far as 


Pakistan was concerned e.g. barley, rice or tobacco. In contrast to this under | 


the preference arrangements great advantage was obtained by the United King- 
dom. For instance, she obtained concessions for certain iron and steel pro- 
ducts, cotton textiles, machinery, etc. Further, the preference offered by 


Pakistan to certain British goods reduced the chances of Pakistan having trade ) 


agreements about them with countries outside the Commonwealth. 


After long negotiations, a new agreement was concluded in April 1951, 
originally valid for 18 months. Import duties on British goods were raised 


generally, thereby reducing the margin of preference and preferences were 


abolished altogether on 30 items. The increase in import duty was most pro- 


nounced in the case of British cotton piecegoods, the most important single item 





1 Pakistan Trade, Karachi, May 1951. p. 1. 
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of import from the United Kingdom and its margin of preferences was reduced 
from 18 per cent to 6 per cent. 


Following were the highlights of the new Agreement: Benefit to Britain 
on the basis of 1949-50 volume of trade was to be reduced from Rs. 1.78 crores 
to Rs. 95 lakhs (there was bound to be a certain shrinkage in trade, so that the 
actual figure would be less). 


Imports from the United Kingdom 


1. Preferences were abolished on the following important items : Motor 
cars, motor cycles, and parts ; apparel made from cotton piecegoods ; woollen 
carpets, bolts and nuts and railway track materials ; cycles and cycle parts, 
etc. 


2. Import duty was raised on the following items :— 


(a) Fabrics with more than 90 per cent of artificial silk, from 45 per 
cent to 65 per cent ; 


(b) Cotton fabrics between 15 per cent and 25 per cent, varying with 
different varieties ; 


3. British goods on which preferences were given 


(i) Preferences were given on drugs and medicines (6 per cent to 10 per 
cent) ad valorem ; 


(ii) Electrical and home appliances, 10 per cent ad valorem ; 
(iii) Motor omnibuses, 7-1/2 per cent ad valorem ; 


(iv) Iron and steel, the rate varies very widely on different varieties. 
Exports to the United Kingdom 


1. Bones, goatskins, oilseed cakes and leather, etc., between 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent preference. 


2. Hand made carpets of cotton, jute and wool, 4s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
3. All other carpets, 20 per cent. 

4. Tea, 2d. per Ib. 
5 


. Sports goods, 25 per cent generally. 
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Before the conclusion of the new agreement, the United Kingdom enjoyed 
preference on a volume of trade amounting to Rs. 16 crores. Under the new 
agreement, this volume was reduced to Rs. 9 crores. The advantage to 
Pakistan according to the volume of trade under the new agreement was estimated 
to be Rs. 4 crores. 


The real effect of the agreement is however not to be judged merely by 
the volume of trade, but by the actual value of preferences. Estimates based 
on figures for 1948-49 and for the first 9 months of 1950, showed the loss to 
Pakistan exchequer, because of the concessions enjoyed by the United Kingdom, 
to be Rs. 1 crore and 78 lakhs per annum. The loss on textiles alone 
was Rs. 88 lakhs. This was the most important item on which the United 
Kingdom had enjoyed an advantage of between 15 per cent to 18 per cent. The 
figure was cut down to 5 per cent to 6 per cent which brought down the value 
of preferences on this item alone from Rs. 88 lakhs to Rs. 32 lakhs. 


With the addition of carpets and sports goods to the list of goods on which 
Pakistan was to receive preferences, the benefit to Pakistan was expected to 
increase from Rs. 32 lakhs to Rs. 35 lakhs, on the basis of the 1949-50 volume 
of trade. The disparity between the advantage to the United Kingdom and 
Pakistan was minimized by other means e¢.g., the British Government urged 
the traders in Britain to maintain a steady flow of goods from Pakistan. The 
United Kingdom was a ready market for most of Pakistani goods e.g., tea, the 
export of which to Britain at that time was about 28 million Ibs. per year. 


The main reasons for Pakistan and Britain not concluding a trade agree- 
ment earlier were that the 1939 Agreement could not be given up immediately; 
it was a basis for maintaining the minimum flow of goods between the two 
countries and, in any case, it required long and detailed study on which to have 
a new agreement. 


The other important event, which had a direct bearing on Pakistan-United 
Kingdom trade, was the devaluation of the pound sterling in September 1949. 
Most countries followed the lead of Britain and devalued their currency. But 
for various reasons Pakistan did not devalue its currency. The balance of 
payments position of Pakistan was not such as to necessitate a change in its 
currency level and Pakistani exports, being mainly raw materials, with low 
elasticities of demand, were not likely to expand if the Pakistan rupee was 
devalued. On the other hand, non-devaluation assured cheaper imports, which 
were essential for producers and consumers alike. 
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It would be convenient here to consider the main points with regard to 
Pakistan’s foreign trade during 1948-49 and then to compare it with the post- 
devaluation trade figures, since at this time trade bztwe2n Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom was developing at a rapid rate. 


Soon after the establishment of Pakistan, imports were generally low, 
because the Hindu merchants, who were in control of trade and commerce, 
had migrated to India. With the adoption of a liberal trade policy, however, 
there was a great increase in imports. The total value of imports in 1948-49 
was Rs. 10,937 lakhs. The most important item was cotton yarn and manu- 
factures, which accounted for 38 per cent of the total imports of Pakistan. 
The United Kingdom was the largest exporter after India to Pakistan, with a 
total export of Rs. 2,701 lakhs, constituting 24.8 per cent of Pakistan’s total 
imports in 1948-49.1! 


On the other hand, the total value of Pakistan’s exports by sea during 
1948-49 was Rs. 8,563 lakhs, of which the share of raw materials was about 
88.7 per cent. Main articles were jute, cotton, wool, hides and skins. 


The United Kingdom was the second most important customer of Pakistan 
after India. Total value of exports to India was Rs. 2,146 lakhs, which was 
roughly 25 per cent of the total Pakistani exports. This figure, however, ignores 
the export by land of Pakistani jute to India, of which in those early days of 
Pakistan’s existence, no statistics were maintained, otherwise the figures would 
be much higher. Exports to United Kingdom on the other hand were worth 
Rs, 1,485 lakhs, constituting about 17 per cent of the total exports of Pakistan. 


At this time India’s refusal to recognise the value of non-devalued Pakistani 
rupee led to a complete deadlock in the trade between the two countries. This 
deadlock was partially resolved after seven months when Pakistan and India 
entered into a trade agreement for a limited period of three months. However, 
throughout this period, there was appreciation of Pakistan’s view-point in 
London and after an initial setback, trade between Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom resumed its normal course. 


The total exports of Pakistan which had fallen to Rs. 425 lakhs in November 
1949, recovered to Rs. 942 lakhs in December. By May 1950 the figure stood 
at Rs. 1,258 lakhs compared to Rs. 1,017 lakhs during the same month in 
1948.2 It must however be emphasised that non-devaluation was not the 





1 Figures taken from Pakistan Trade, Karachi, April 1951, pp. 2 and 3. 
2 Ibid., p.4. 
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sole cause of the soundness of the Pakistani economy. The economy generally 
was recovering after the initial difficulties created because of partition, 
War-ravaged Europe was also rebuilding its industries at a very rapid | 
rate. And the most important event which helped Pakistan to maintain the | 
value of its currency was the Korean war. Because of the Korean boom, | 
Pakistani exports found a ready market and thus Pakistan was able to consoli- 
date its foreign exchange position. India was formerly Pakistan’s best custo- 
mer. But during this period its share of exports to this country declined. 
At the same time the United Kingdom increased its exports from Rs. 4.74 
crores in 1948-49 to Rs. 9.54 crores in 1949-50.1 


Because of the trade deadlock with India, Pakistan’s major item of export | 
to that country i.e. jute, had to find other markets. There was encouragement | 
from the United Kingdom, which took 304,652 bales in October-April 1950, 
as compared to 262,586 bales during the corresponding period in 1948-492 
There was a similar increase in the other major exports to the United Kingdom | 
such as cotton, wool and leather. As far as tea was concerned, nearly 90 per 
cent of Pakistani tea went to the United Kingdom. 


The following figures give an idea of Pakistan’s trade before and after 
devaluation, so far as India and the United Kingdom are concerned :— 


Direction of Trade 3 








(In rupees) 
Exports Imports 
1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 1949-50 
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Indian Republic 21,64,28,969 —_7,72,47,640  44,93,66,376 —_17,01,51,480 
) 
United Kingdom _17,47,04,892  18,88,42,498  27,01,11,287  34,77,42,652 | 





It is evident from these figures that while trade with India declined at a | 
fast rate, that with the United Kingdom increased substantially. Again an 








1 Fakistan Trade, August 1950, p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p, 4. 
3 Figures taken from Pakistan Trade, Karachi, June 1950, Statistical Supplement, p. 57 | 
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agreement was signed between the two countries in August 1950 for the release 
of sterling balances to this country. These releases were of great benefit to 
Pakistan since they were uced for the import of consumer and capital goods 
badly needed by the country and thus restored normal trade between the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan. 


It would be convenient to briefly trace the origin of these balances. Pakistan 
reserves were derived from the division of assets of the Issue and Banking 
Departments of the Reserve Bank of India. Amounts standing to the credit 
of the various banking institutions, together with those of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, were paid by transfer from the Reserve Bank Sterling 
Account No. 2 with the Bank of England. At a later stage sterling valued 
at Rs. 119.7 was recovered from India under the Payments Agreement of 
1948. 

Expenditure from these inherited reserves, as opposed to other reserves, 
was negotiated from time to time with the United Kingdom Government. 
Releases for current spending were made by transfer into No. | Account. This 
account also received sterling earned from current transactions. 


A £16 million release was made for the first time in February 1948. 


The British Press was very critical during this period for releasing sterling 
from the blocked sterling balance of the Asian Dominions. The main reason 
for this criticism was that the sterling area was, at that time, running a large 
payments deficit with the outside world. India was given a release of £50 
million for each of the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. Pakistan was given a re- 
lease of £17 million in addition to £5 million for refugees for 1949-50. India. 
because of an improvement in her balance of payments, was able to Keep within 
the £50 million, limit. Pakistan however asked for and got £31 million, instead 
of the £17 million originally agreed to. 


Under the August 1950 agreement with the United Kingdom, Pakistan was 
given for the year ended June 1951, a release of £15 million, together with a 
provision of not more than £2.5 million for the purpose of meeting “‘ exceptional 
requirements” up to September 1950, arising out of the trade and payments 
deadlock with India. This “sympathy” of Britain for Pakistan was not 
however without hesitation and it evoked adverse comments from the British 
press. The Economist complained : “It is impossible therefore to avoid the 
suspicion that a disproportionate part of the burden incurred in other peoples 
quarrels is being shifted on Britain’s back’’.! 








| The Economist, London, August 12, 1950, p. 334. 
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There was also a provision in the Anglo-Pakistan Agreement of 1950, to 
the effect that should Pakistan earn any sterling from India as a result of the 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 1949, she should pay the greater part of such 
sterling back into its blocked account. 


These blocked balances were finally relinquished under a six-year agreement 
in 1951. 


efore we go on to discuss the likely implications of the moves for European 
economic integration on Pakistan-United Kingdom trade, we must have a 
general idea of the trade between the two countries at the present moment aud 
during the past few years. 


The following chart would give a fair indication of Pakistani imports :— 


Imports into Pakistan from all countries 


January to December 1958... ive Rs. 118.8 crores. 
January to December 1959... —_ Rs. 168.1 crores. 
January to September 1959... isn Rs. 115.6 crores. 
January to September 1960... - Rs. 222.61 crores. 


There was a great increase in imports during January to September 1960, 
because the Export Bonus Scheme had presumably started having effect. If 
we have the percentage breakdown of countries, which are the main suppliers 
to Pakistan, we get the following results :— 


U.S.A. U.K. West 
Germany 
1958 - 27% 17% 8.9% 
1959 Bed 23.7% 17.8% 10.9% 
January to 
September 1960 - 28.7% 17.8% 92% 


From these figures it is evident that the main supplier to Pakistan has been 
the United States. The United Kingdom stood second in that order; imports 
from that country have been extremely steady over the years. The main point 
to note is that the figure of United States exports to Pakistan is grossly inflated 
because of wheat supplies. It seems therefore that the United Kingdom would 
still be the main supplier if imports of foodgrains to Pakistan are excluded. 
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As far as Pakistan’s exports are concerned, the following figures are worth 
noting : 


Pakistan’s Exports to all countries 


January to December 1958 _... sh Rs. 142.2 crores. 
January to December 1959... jes Rs. 152.9 crores. 
January to September 1959... A” Rs. 101.2 crores. 
January to September 1960... ie Rs. 135.6 crores. 


The United: Kingdom was the most important market for Pakistani goods. 
In 1958 its share amounted to 19.8 per cent, in 1959 to 18.4 per cent and in Janu- 
ary to September 1960, to 15.1 per cent of the total Pakistani exports. The 
figures seems to be a bit low for the nine months of 1960, presumably because 
jute prices were going up and jute buying was delayed. 


As usual, during 1959-60, raw jute was the biggest item of export to the 
United Kingdom, accounting for about 44 per cent of the total Pakistani exports 
to that country. Next in importance were raw wool, cotton piecegoods, and 
tea. These were followed by skins, jute manufactures, leather, raw cotton, 
carpets, sports goods, surgical instruments, etc. A list of some of the goods 
on which Pakistan gets preference has already been given. It would seem 
therefore that on certain items e.g. tea, sports goods, carpets, which have good 
prospects of export from Pakistan, the preferences are still of some impor- 
tance. 


On leather there is a preference of 10 per cent. There are good prospects 
for Pakistani leather in the United Kingdom. Footwear is imported into 
that country free of duty under: imperial preference. The lower quality foot- 
wear is likely to find a good market in the United Kingdom, since the country 
itself specialises in the better quality footwear. 


Cotton piece goods is another important item on which Pakistan benefits 
from preference tariffs. But her main rivals, Hong Kong and India, also get 
the same preferential treatment! so that she does not gain very much. It is 
imported free of duty, because of imperial preference, and Pakistan can in- 
Crease her sales if prices are maintained at a competitive level. 








1 Since most favoured Commonwealth treatment is a condition of the Ottawa Agreements. 
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As far as sports goods are concerned, the main rival is the United Kingdom } 
itself. Imports into that country are on O.G.L., although the general rate of ¥ 
import duty varies between 15 per cent and 25 per cent. Goods from Pakistan § 
enter duty free. Pakistani goods can successfully compete with goods from 
other countries provided the quality of the former is improved. 












As far as British goods are concerned, Pakistan gives a preference of 10 per 
cent ad valorem on certain electrical goods and appliances. The United King- 
dom is the leading exporter of these goods to Pakistan, with a share of 
Rs. 21,145,000 out of the total imports of Rs. 62,953,000. ! 






















In the case of steel and iron, the rate of preference varies widely on different 
types of material. However, the United Kingdom may not be gaining so much 
because her share of Pakistan’s imports of steel and iron, although substantial, 
is not as high as that of Belgium, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, | 
The figure for the United Kingdom is Rs. 35,542,000 out of a total of 
Rs. 257,620,000. 


There is also considerable import of domestic appliances like refrigerators 
and sewing machines on which the United Kingdom benefits because of the 
preferences. As far as the import of drugs and medicines into Pakistan is 
concerned, the United Kingdom benefits substantially. Imports from that 
country jnto Pakistan amounted to Rs. 22,713,000 out of the total imports of 
Rs. 62,315,000. She thus has the largest share of Pakistani imports. 


Bearing these facts in mind, it is obvious that the United Kingdom gains ’ 
through the preferences. Since Pakistani exports are mainly raw materials, 
on which there are no preferences, the balance of advantage might be in favour 
of the United Kingdom. 


This then is the crux of the matter. It is not unselfishness on the part | 
of Britain but enlightened self-interest, which is at the back of it. Half of her | 
trade and the most important part of it, is with counties outside the OEEC, 
not because of geographical, but because of historic reasons. On account 
of this trend Britain stands to lose if preferential arrangements are given up. 
Whatever meagre benefit that may have accrued to Pakistan is of recent origin. 
As the country becomes industrially advanced and starts exporting some in- 
dustrial goods she may gain in the British market if her goods get preferential 
tariffs. But in a world of growing multilateral trade, it is unwise to depend on 


"al Figures are for the eight months July 1960 to ‘February 1961 and are all based on 
Statistical Bulletin, Karachi, June 1961, pp. 540-543. 
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preferential tariffs and a limited market. Free trade on a global scale with 
due consideration for the economies of the developing countries like Pakistan 
should be the policy adopted by industrial countries like Britain. That would 
certainly lead to a better allocation of world resources. 


We shall now discuss some aspects of the moves of economic integration 
in Western Europe and their likely effects on Pakistan-United Kingdom trade. 


In a white paper, issued in February 1957, the British Government’s policy 
with regard to developments in Europe was clearly set forth as under: “ Her 
Majesty’s Government are glad that the negotiations for the establishment of 
a customs and economic union are now approaching a successful conclusion. 
There are however substantial reasons why the United Kingdom would not be- 
come a member of such a union. These arise particularly from United King- 
dom interests and responsibilities in the Commonwealth. Her Majesty’s 
Government would not contemplate entering arrangements which would in 
principle make it impossible for the United Kingdom to treat imports from the 
Commonwealth at Jeast as favourably as those from Europe.”’! 


Trade within the EEC countries itself is however capable of great ex- 
pansion. The Six are all countries with common frontiers crossed by historic 
lines of communication. 30 per cent of their aggregate exports are sent to one 
another. The trade of the United Kingdom on the other hand is built upon 
different lines and the countries of the Stockholm Pact resemble, to some extent, 
the United Kingdom. 


The view that British trade within the Commonwealth is losing ground 
seems fallacious. It is question of error in judging the percentage of value, 
given in terms of currency over a term of years, when prices have fluctuated 
violently. In terms of quantities, the picture might be different. In all fairness 
to Britain it is worth noting that she supplied the infra-structure for trade and 
commerce in her colonies with advantage to herself and her former dependencies 
which even stands fine today. The invisible earnings of the United Kingdom 
depend on this infra-structure. The docks, warehouses, railroads, insurance, 
banking and shipping, are all examples. It provides income for the United 
Kingdom and is a means of development for these underdeveloped regions. 


According to the official figures of national income and expenditure for 
1957, the gross income of the United Kingdom in 1957, on account of exports 
of goods and services, other than the export of merchandize, was £1,024 





1 EFTA Comnd. 72, February 1959, p. 3. 
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million. These invisible items were about 29 per cent of the income received 
from the visible export of merchandize. 


It was the invisible items, which in 1957, tipped the balance of payments 
in Great Britain’s favour. Visible exports were valued at £3,085 million while 
visible imports cost £3,182 million ; which meant a net loss of £97 million. 
But invisible exports accounted for £915 million, as against £695 million for 
invisible imports. This net profit of £220 million was evidently earned entirely 
outside the OEEC countries. This fact provides the true measure of the ad- 
vantage which Britain has in its trade with the Commonwealth. Britain is as 
much a banking and a shipping country, as a manufacturing one. 


There is an urgent need of making a long term plan for developing and 
stabilizing trade between Europe on the one hand and the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa on the other. A Union of Europe which leads to an ad- 
vantageous position for the ‘* associated territories’ of former French Africa 
and the other countries in the Common Market, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth, would be very undesirable indeed. What is needed is not a switch over 
but an expansion of trade ; and it should be with this aim in mind that the United 
Kingdom should come to terms with the EEC. As far as the Commonwealth 
as a whole is concerned, about 15 per cent to 20 per cent of its exports go to the 
Six, as opposed to 25 per cent to 30 per cent to Britain. Apprehension and 
fear are therefore quite understandabl:. Ghana and Nigeria may lose their 
markets to the “ associated territories’. Likewise New Zealand and Australia 
are worried about their farm products. Although Pakistan has a stake in these 
matters, it may not be so important. Her exports of primary products do not 
benefit from the system of imperial preferences and in any case, most of Pakistan’s 
raw materials, i.e. wool, jute and cotton, will enter the Common Market duty 
free, there being no tariff on them. With regard to cotton textiles and jute 
manufactures, however, the disadvantage to Pakistan may be high. For ins- 
tance, the developing jute industry of Pakistan will have to face in the Common 
Market, a tariff of about 23 per ceat. Similarly cotton textiles will face a tariff 
of about 20%. On certain other items greater quota restrictions are expected. 


It is undoubted that preferential tariff arrangements have helped to keep 
the Commonwealth together. They are part of a deliberate policy based, not 
only on purely economic considerations, but on political expediency as well. 
With the passage of time and the ever-increasing importance of multilateral 
trade, the need for each country to stand on its own legs by increasing its trade 
and diversifying its economy, cannot be denied. This then should be the 
aim in Pakistan. 


Mir Mustafa Ali Khan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pakistan: The Formative Phase. By Dr. Khalid Bin Sayeed. Karachi: 
Pakistan Publishing House. 1960. 492 pp. Rs. 16.00. 


This is really not one book but two books in one volume, dealing res- 
pectively with the emergence of Pakistan and with government and politics in 
Pakistan. They should have appeared as two separate volumes. If that had 
happened, each volume would still have been of adequate size, one of about 
two hundred pages and the other of about three hundred pages. It is to be 
hoped that when the author and the publisher are preparing to bring out the 
next edition, they will keep that idea in mind. 


After this preliminary criticism, one has nothing but praise for Dr. Sayeed’s 
work, which is the best that has so far been done both on the origins of Pakistan 
and the chequered politico-constitutional history of Pakistan since its estab- 
lishment. For work of that kind, you need to have an author who has the 
needed academic background, who is capable of the utmost hard work and who 
has the determination to get to the root of every matter, whether through 
reference to documents or to individuals, who, has shared in the shaping of 
events. Dr. Sayeed has all that in an ample measure. 


Not all the statements that Dr. Sayeed has made are unexceptional. Thus 
on page 6, he says that “‘ the creation of Pakistan was probably helped by British 
unwillingness to compose the differences between the Hindus and Muslims.” 
Here Dr. Sayeed assumes that it was the duty of the British to compose those 
differences. This, in view of known facts about British policy is an unfounded 
assumption. On the next page Dr. Sayeed says : ‘“‘ Muslims often took the 
view that since the Hindus were the majority community, all generosities and far- 
sightedness should have emanated from them.” It would be truer to say that 
the Muslims took the view that at least some generosity and farsightedness 
should emanate from the Hindus. Dr. Sayeed goes on to say : “ It should also 
be stressed that the sense of Muslim separateness which is a dominant theme in 
the Quran was an equally potent factor which prevented the growth of a common 
Indian nationalism.” Dr. Sayeed does not explain in what sense does the Quran 
Prescribe separateness for the Muslims. The fact is that Muslim leaders such 
as Syed Ahmed Khan, Mohammad Ali, Iqbal and Jinnah, all wanted to establish 
@ common Hindu-Muslim nationalism, but were frustrated by the Hindu urge 
to dominate the Muslims. 
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Dr. Sayeed has a well-informed discussion on the question why Mr. Gandhi 
consolidated the Khilafat grievance of the Muslims with the nationalist de. 
mands of the Congress as the basis of his non-cooperation movement. But 
he misses one point of signal importance which is that the Muslims were invited 
to join that movement without any assurances as to their political claims in 
India. Thus if the non-cooperation movement had_ been successful, the British 
would have been ousted without a settlement of the Muslim demand for safe- 
guards, leaving to the Hindus a free hand in dealing with the Muslims and 
that is what Mr. Gandhi always wanted. 


To piece together the history of the emergence of Pakistan, Dr. Sayeed 
has studied a vast mass of statements and carefully examined the records of 
the numerous complicated discussions that took place between Jinnah, the leaders 
of the Congress party and British statesmen during the viceroyalties of Lords 
Wavell and Mountbatten. He has done that extremely well. 


In what I regard as the second part of the book, Dr. Sayeed has demons- 
trated a still greater capacity for painstaking research. Broadly the questions 
that he attempts to answer in this part are how has government been conducted 
and laws made in Pakistan and what has been the influence of personalities 
and parties in the affairs of the nation. Well-versed in political science, he deals 
with his material in a thorough, competent and impartial manner. But it is 
surprising that little reference has been made to the adjudications of the Supreme 
Court of Pakistan on constitutional matters. On page 439 Dr. Sayeed says that 
when the constitution was suppressed by the Governor General, no Pakistan 
Hampden came forward. In this context it is worth recalling that Tamizuddin 
Khan took the matter to the High Court and then it went to the Supreme Court. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court in Yusif Patel’s case also deserves a 
mention. 


Thank you Dr. Sayeed, for giving us a solid and refreshing book and we 
hope there will be many more such from your pen. 


K. S. H. 


Sandals at the Mosque. Kenneth Cragg. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 160 pp. $2.75. 


This is a short monograph in the Christian Presence Series which is devoted 
to finding points of contact and differences between Christianity and other 
faiths. It is designed to soften the resistance of the followers of non-Christian 
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faiths by first emphasizing the similarities with Christianity and then to argue 
that the ideals embodied in the common ground between Christianity and the 
other faith which may be the subject matter of the book concerned find a more 
logical and better expression in Christianity. Kenneth Cragg’s book is the first 
of the series and deals with Islam. It does not seem to be a mere coincidence 
that the series begins with Islam, because with the emergence of independent 
Muslim nations in Asia and Africa, Islam has come to possess a political im- 
portance. Not being monolithic like Hindu India organized under one govern- 
ment and being weakened by racial, linguistic, national and parochial divisions, 
the world of Islam somehow seems more tractable politically as well as religiously. 
The spectacular success of Christian missionary effort in Pakistan and the in- 
creasing influence of Christian missionaries in the life of the country is a good 
illustration of this point. 


Kenneth Cragg is one of the most outstanding missionary writers on Islam 
in the new technique, which is to praise Islam and then to suggest that the real 
fulfilment of the objects of Islam would be in the acceptance of Christianity. 
This is the reversal of the claim made by Islam that in the final revelation of the 
Quran has the truth stated in other scriptures found fulfilment. The writers 
on Christianity have every right to uphold any doctrines in which they believe, 
but the Muslims may be forgiven if they find the doctrine of Trinity difficult 
tocomprehend. And the Muslim is not alone in refuting Trinity. In the bosom 
of Christianity itself have risen doubts and perplexities regarding this dogma. 
For instance, the Unitarians have rejected the doctrines of Trinity and the divinity 
of Christ alike, And it is in Trinity that this book seeks the fulfilment of the 
noble monotheism of Islam. 


It is fashionable among the Christian missionaries to identify Islam with law 
and Christianity with grace. This is fallacious and misleading. Law is but 
one of the manifestations of Islam and by no means its totality. Islam is no 
less ardent a believer in Divine grace, love and mercy. Christianity cannot claim 
to have a monopoly of belief in grace. And so far as law is concerned, Jesus 
himself took the old Jewish law for ‘granted and did not claim to abrogate it 
(Matthew V. 17). 


This review, however, should not degenerate into an essay in polemics, 
though it is difficult to keep polemics out of a review on a book written with a 
Positively missionary purpose. The political significance of renewed efforts at 
Proselytization of Muslims and the adoption of new techniques to win converts 
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cannot be overlooked and from the point of view of this reviewer it is this aspect 
which is most important. 







Nusrat Rashid Siddiqi, 







British Foreign Policy Since the Second World War. C. M. Woodhouse. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. 1961. 255 pp. 30s. 
























The Honourable C. M. Woodhouse, the Conservative M. P. for Oxford, | 
is so modest in this age of propaganda. He calls his own book “ superficial” 
which deals with “‘ the surface of events”. This modesty comes from a person 
who was, before entering the Parliament, the Director-General of the Royal | 
Institute of International Affairs. From this vantage point, he has watched | 
developments in British foreign policy and has been able to place events in their 
proper perspective. | He may be lacking inside knowledge; but like a keen 
observer, he has seen more of the game than the players themselves do. 

) 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the book is a very logical exposition. In- 
stead of wasting time on announcing high sounding principles underlying the 
British foreign policy, he boldly describes the changing pattern of defence require- 
ments from the British viewpoint and then explains their effect on foreign 
policy. The book consists of three parts. In the first part, Mr. Woodhouse 
traces the history of the cold war and covers the period 1945-59. It is packed 
with facts which at times make the treatment heavy. The key chapter in the } 
second part is entitled Defence Policy. On the basis of white papers on defence, 
he brings out very clearly the changing pattern of defence requirements, the 
danger and safeguards. He then deals with alliances, and in particular relation- 
ship with the United States of America and the Commonwealth. In the final 
chapter, he describes the quest for new relationship. He explains the nature 
of British relationship with United Europe, the Atlantic Community and the 
Commonwealth and states that the policy is one of interdependence : “ Britain 
is no longer capable of an entirely independent foreign policy.” \ 


eg RO re 


British Foreign Policy is an excellent summary of the whole complex series 
of international events presented in a clear style. Mr. Woodhouse does not 
indulge in speculation and lets facts speak for themselves. A good useful book 
for both a serious and a casual reader. 


A. $. 
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Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Communique 


The meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers was concluded today, | 
Pakistan, Ghana and Cyprus were represented by their Presidents. The other 
Commonwealth countries were represented by their Prime Ministers. 







It had been agreed that on this occasion the Prime Ministers would con- 
centrate their main attention on a limited number of specific problems which 
are currently of common concern to them all—namely, disarmament, the 
structure of the United Nations, and certain constitutional problems affecting the 
Commonwealth itself. At the outset of the meeting, however, the Prime | 
Ministers held a general review of the international situation as a whole, in 
order to set these particular problems in the perspective of current world events. 
They also considered, in the course of their meeting, the recent developments 
in the Congo and in South East Asia. 












The Prime Ministers reaffirmed the support of their Governments for the 
efforts of the United Nations to restore order in the Congo and to secure the 
independence and integrity of the Republic. They deplored outside intervention 
in the Congo and recognised that many of the problems which had arisen were 
due to such intervention. They considered that the United Nations forces in 
the Congo should be strengthened and that the Security Council resolution of 
2ist February should be fully implemented. ’ 


















The Prime Ministers noted with concern the situation which had developed 
in Laos. They expressed the hope that the parties would be able to reconcile 
their differences, that intervention from outside would cease, and that Laos 
would be enabled to enjoy an independent, neutral and peaceful existence. 


eT ae eg er” 


The Prime Ministers held a full discussion on the problem of disarmament. 
They recognised that this was the most important question facing the world 
today and considered that a favourable opportunity was now at hand fora } 
fresh initiative towards a settlement of it. They agreed that the aim should 
be to achieve general and complete disarmament, subject to effective inspection | 
and control on the general lines indicated in the statement in Annex I of this 
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communique. They recalled the resolution on general and complete disarma- 
ment which was adopted unanimously at the 14th session of the General 
Assembly. They agreed that every effort should be made to implement this 
resolution by agreement between the major powers, and that further nego- 
tiations for this purpose were necessary. Certain proposals designed to pro- 
mote such negotiations have been put by various countries before the United 
Nations. 


The Prime Ministers expressed their hope that the negotiations on the 
cessation of nuclear weapons tests, which were due to reopen at Geneva on 
21st March, would lead to the early conclusion of an agreement on this subject. 
Such an agreement, apart from the importance in itself, would provide a power- 
ful impetus towards agreement on disarmament generally. 


The Prime Ministers considered the various proposals which have recently 
been put forward for changes in the structure of the United Nations—including, 
in particular, the structure of its Councils, the position of the Secretary-General 
and the organisation of the Secretariat. They recognised that such changes 
could only be made with general consent. They agreed that whatever adjust- 
ments might be made, it remained vitally important to uphold the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Charter and to preserve the international 
and independent character of the Secretariat. They further agreed that members 
of the Commonwealth shared with all nations a fundamental common interest 
in maintaining the integrity of the United Nations as a force for orderly political, 
economic and social progress throughout the world. 


The Prime Ministers also discussed certain constitutional questions 
relating to Commonwealth membership. The conclusions reached were 
announced in communiques issued on 13th, 15th, and 16th March relating, 
respectively, to Cyprus, South Africa and Sierra Leone. The text of these 
Communiques is reproduced in Annex II. 


ANNEX I 
Aim, 


(1) The aim must be to achieve total world-wide disarmament, subject 
to effective inspection and control. 


(2) In view of the slaughter and destruction experienced in so-called 
Conventional wars and of the difficulty of preventing a conventional war, once 
started, from developing into a nuclear war, our aim must be nothing less than 
the complete abolition of the means of waging war of any kind. 





Principles. 























(3) An agreement for this purpose should be negotiated as soon as ¢ 

possible, on the basis of the following principles : F 
(a) All national armed forces and armaments must be reduced to the ) 

levels agreed to be necessary for internal security. F 


(b) Once started, the process of disarmament should be continued with- 
out interruption until it is completed, subject to verification at each 
stage that all parties are duly carrying out their undertakings. 





! 

(c) The elimination of nuclear and conventional armaments must be i 
so phased that at no stage will any country or group of countries 

obtain a significant military advantage. } 


an effective machinery of inspection, which should come into 
operation simultaneously with the phase of disarmament to which 


) 
(d) In respect of each phase there should be established, by agreement, | t 
it relates. 


(e) Disarmament should be;carried out as rapidly as possible in pro- | 
gressive stages, within specified periods of time. 


(f) At the appropriate stage, a substantial and adequately armed military 
force should be established, to prevent aggression and enforce 
observance of the disarmament agreement; and an international 
authority should be created, in association with the United Nations, 
to control this force and to ensure that it is not used for any purpose | , 
inconsistent with the Charter. 


entities ey 
—- = 
—_—- )h(6«¢S 


(4) On the basis of the above principles, it should be possible, given } 
goodwill on both sides, to reconcile the present differences of approach between | 
the different plans put forward. 


Negotiations. . 


(5) The principal military powers should resume direct negotiations } 1 
without delay in close contact with the United Nations, which is responsible | 
for disarmament under the Charter. Since peace is the concern of the whole | ‘ 
world, other nations should also be associated with the disarmament negotia- 
tions, either directly or through some special mechinery to be set up by the 
United Nations, or by both means. 
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(6) Side by side with the political negotiations, experts should start 
working out the details of the inspection systems required for the measures of 
disarmament applicable to each stage, in accordance with the practice adopted 
at the Geneva Nuclear Tests Conference. 


(7) Every effort should be made to secure rapid agreement to the perma- 
nent banning of nuclear weapons tests by all nations and to arrangements for 
verifying the observance of the agreement. Such an agreement is urgent, since 
otherwise further countries may soon becoine nuclear powers, which would 
increase the danger of war and further complicate the problems of disarmament. 
Moreover, an agreement on nuclear tests, apart from its direct advantages, would 
provide a powerful psychological impetus to agreement over the wider field 
of disarmament. 


(8) Disarmament without inspection would be as unacceptable as inspec- 
tion without disarmament. Disarmament and inspection are integral parts of 
the same question and must be negotiated together ; and both must be made 
as complete and effective as is humanly possible. It must, however, be recog- 
nised that no safeguards can provide one hundred per cent protection 
against error or treachery. Nevertheless, the risks involved in the process of 
disarmament must be balanced against the risks involved in the continuance 
of the arms race. 


(9) It is arguable whether the arms race is the cause or the result of dis- 
trust between nations. But it is clear that the problems of disarmament and 
international confidence are closely linked. Therefore, while striving for the 
abolition of armaments, all nations must actively endeavour to reduce tension 
by helping to remove other causes of friction and suspicion. 


17 March 1961 


ANNEX II 
Cyprus. 

At their meeting this morning the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
accepted a request from the Republic of Cyprus for admission to Common- 
wealth membership. They invited the President of the Republic to join the 
meeting. 

13 March 1961 
South Africa. ° 


At their meetings this week the Commonwealth Prime Ministers have 
discussed questions affecting South Africa. 
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On 13th March the Prime Minister of South Africa informed the meeting 
that, following the plebiscite in October 1960, the appropriate constitutional 
steps were now being taken to introduce a republican form of constitution in 
the Union, and that it was the desire of the Union Government that South Africa 
should remain within the Commonwealth as a republic. 


In connection with this application the meeting also discussed, with the 
consent of the Prime Minister of South Africa, the racial policy followed by 
the Union Government. The Prime Minister of South Africa informed the 
other Prime Ministers this evening that in the light of the views expressed on 
behalf of other member Governments and the indications of their future in- 
tentions regarding the racial policy of the Union Government, he had decided 
to withdraw his application for South Africa’s continuing membership of the 
Commonwealth as a republic. 


15 March 1961 


Sierra Leone. 

The Prime Ministers noted that Sierra Leone would attain independence 
on 27th April, 1961. 

They looked forward to welcoming Sierra Leone as a member of the 
Commonwealth on the completion of the necessary constitutional processes. 


16 March 1961 





SEATO Ministerial Council Communique 
The SEATO Council held its seventh meeting in Bangkok from March 
27 to 29, 1961, under the chairmanship of His Excellency Mr. Thanat Khoman, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thailand. The inaugural address was delivered 
by the Prime Minister of Thailand, His Excellency Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat. 


Having examined the situation in Laos and the Republic of Viet-Nam, the 
Council unanimously approved the following resolution: 


1. Consulting together as provided in the Manila Pact, the SEATO 
Council has noted with grave concern the continued offensive by rebel 
elements in Laos who are continuing to be supplied and assisted by Communist 
Powers in flagrant disregard of the Geneva accords. 


2. The Council once more makes it clear that SEATO is a defensive 
organisation with no aggressive intentions and reiterates, in the words of the 
Treaty, its desire to live in peace with all peoples and all Governments. 
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3. The Council desires a united, independent and sovereign Laos, free 
to achieve advancement in ways of its own choosing and not subordinate to 
any nation or group of nations. 


4. It is believed that these results ought to be achieved through negoti- 
ations and cannot be hoped for if the present fighting continues. 


5. The Council notes with approval the present efforts for a cessation of 
hostilities and for peaceful negotiations to achieve an unaligned and independent 


Laos. 


6. If those efforts fail, however, and there continues to be active military 
attempts to obtain control of Laos, members of SEATO are prepared within 
the terms of the Treaty, to take whatever action may be appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances. 


7. The Council also noted with concern the efforts of an armed minority, 
again supported from outside in violation of the Geneva accords to destroy the 
Government of Viet-Nam, and declared its firm resolve not to acquiesce in 
any such take-over of that country. 


8. Finally the Council records its view that the Organisation should 
continue to keep developments in Laos and Viet-Nam under urgent and cons- 
tant review in the light of this resolution. 


During its deliberations, the Council also reviewed other aspects of the 
situation in the Treaty area. 


The Council firmly reiterated the need for collective defence and for 
economic and social development. 


The Council stressed the importance of continuing to develop good 
relations and of increasing the sense of community among free countries in the 
area, all of which have a common interest in preserving their independence. 


The Council noted that further progress has been made during the year 
in jointly studying techniques of subversion and insurgency which continue to 
be favoured Communist tactics in the Treaty area, and in exchanging information 
on means of countering such activities. 


The Council noted with satisfaction the planning work of the military 
advisers, the reorganisation of the Military Planning Office, and the effective 
Coordination achieved by the forces of member countries in the several military 
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exercises conducted during the past year. The Council expressed confidence 
that these efforts provide renewed assurance of the ability and readiness of 
SEATO to resist aggression. 


The Council endorsed a proposal that a SEATO regional agricultural 
research programme be established, which would sponsor, assist and supplement 
existing research facilities in the Asian member countries. The aims are to 
increase agricultural diversification and to control diseases affecting staple 
crops on which the area is heavily dependent. 


The Council also endorsed the proposal by the Thai Government for a 
community development project in north-east Thailand. It encouraged the 
Thai Government to develop this project in accordance with principles adopted 
at the SEATO Community Development Conference recently held in Baguio, 
and noted that experts would be supplied by member Governments for this 
purpose. 


The Council members attended the first graduation ceremony of the 
SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in Bangkok, at which degrees were 
conferred by His Excellency the Prime Minister of Thailand. This occasion 
marked a noteworthy step in SEATO’s endeavours to develop these professional 
skills needed in the economic development of South-East Asia. 


The Council noted further progress on the following projects : 
The SEATO Cholera Research Laboratory in Dacca has been opened. 


Its counterpart, the SEATO Cholera Research Institute in Thailand, has 
been expanded into the SEATO General Medical Research Laboratory, designed 
to help eradicate diseases common to the area. A_ successful conference on 
cholera research was held in Dacca in December 1960. 


The SEATO meteorological communications project, by providing 
advance information on weather conditions, is helping to achieve greater safety 
for air travel and a reduction of storm damage to property and crops. 


The SEATO skilled labour projects in Pakistan, the Philippines and Thai- 
land are performing the necessary task of increasing the number of skilled 
people who can participate in developing the economies of these countries 
and their defence capacities. 


The Council expressed satisfaction with the contacts and understanding 
achieved among academic leaders by the conference of heads of universities 
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held in Karachi early this year. It also agreed to continue the SEATO cultural 
programme. 


The Council expressed appreciation for the outstanding services rendered 
to the Organisation during the past year by the Secretary-General, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Pote Sarasin and his staff. 


The Council expressed its graiitude to the Government of Thailand for its 
hospitality and the excellent arrangements made for the conference. The 
meeting voted warm thanks to the Chairman, His Excellency Mr. Thanat 
Khoman. 


The Council accepted the invitation by the Government of France to hold 
its next meeting in Paris in 1962. 


29 March 1961 


CENTO Ministerial Council] Communique 


The Ninth Session of the Ministerial Council of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation was held in Ankara on April 27 and 28, 1961. The delegations from 
countries participating in this meeting were led by :— 


(i) H. E. Mr. Hossein Ghods Nakhai .. Foreign Minister of 
Tran. 

(ii) H. E. Mr. Manzur Qadir ... Minister for External 
Affairs, Pakistan. 

(iii) H. E. Mr. Selim Sarper ™ Foreign Minister of 
Turkey. 

(iv) The Right Honourable The Earl 

of Home site sai .. Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, 
United Kingdom. 

(v) The Honourable Dean Rusk .. Secretary of State, 
United States of 
America. 


The Foreign Minister of Turkey, as host, was in the chair. 
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The session was inaugurated by a message of welcome from the Turkish 
Head of State and Government, General Gursel. which was read by General 
Fahri Ozdilek, the Deputy Prime Minister. 


The Council noted that the year intervening since its last meeting in April, 
1960, had been marked by close cooperation and unity of basic objectives 
among the CENTO partners. 


The Council considered the international situation and the increase of 
tension in many areas of the world. They observed with satisfaction, however, 
that apart from the continuation of hostile propaganda, there had been no 
encroachment on the integrity and independence of the CENTO region. 


The Council were informed of the efforts being made to achieve political 
solutions of the many difficult issues facing the nations of the world, They 
recognised that there are many problems in which there is an urgent need for a 
demonstration by the Sino-Soviet bloc of a readiness to respect the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of nations and to use the international machinery which 
is available for arriving at settlements through negotiation. In particular 
they regard an early agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests as an essential 
first step on the road to disarmament. 


The Council reviewed the economic work of the Organization and 
recognised the good results achieved in technical assistance and mutual coope- 
ration in communications, agriculture, science and technical education, health 
and trade. The Council reaffirmed keen interest in steady progress towards 
the early completion of adequate roads, railways, ports and telecommunications 
between the regional countries of CENTO. 


The Council took note of the report made by the Military Committee, 
and agreed to appoint a Commander, CENTO Military Staff, to improve the 
co-ordination of defence planning among the participating states. 


In approving the Report of the Secretary General, the Council expressed 
their gratitude to Mr. M. O. A. Baig for the distinguished services which he has 
rendered. The Council warmly thanked the Government of Turkey for its 
generous hospitality in putting at CENTO’s disposal the historic Grand National 
Assembly building as a temporary headquarters for the International Secretariat 
and the Combined Military Planning Staff pending consideration of a perma- 
nent site. 
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The Council decided that the next meeting will be held in Londonin April, 
1962. 


28 April 1961 


Ayub-Johnson Joint Communique 


The President of Pakistan and the Vice-President of the United States of 
America met on Saturday, May 20, 1961, at the President’s House for talks 
which were conducted in a frank and friendly atmosphere reflecting the conti- 
nuing close cooperation of Pakistan and the United States in pursuit of common 
objectives. 


The Vice-President expressed the friendly greetings and warm good 
wishes of President Kennedy and the American people for the President and the 
people of Pakistan. The Vice-President noted that the United States antici- 
pated with pleasure President Ayub’s visit in November. In this connection, 
Vice-President Johnson extended a personal invitation for President Ayub to 
visit the Vice-President’s ranch home in Texas during the stay in the United 
States. President Ayub recalled that he had previously visited Texas which 
reminded him of Pakistan and expressed pleasure in accepting the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s invitation. 


Vice-President Johnson explained that he had come at the request of 
President Kennedy and presented to President Ayub a personal letter from the 
President of the United States. The Vice-President said that President Kennedy 
wanted him to discuss with the leaders of Pakistan and other countries of South 
and South-East Asia what might be done further to strengthen peace and 
freedom and to enhance the general welfare of the people. Vice-President 
Johnson said the exchange in Karachi would be of great value towards a closer 
understanding of Pakistan and the views of Pakistan’s leaders towards regional 
and world problems. 


In the course of the conversations, President Ayub and Vice-President 
Johnson noted with satisfaction the many common objectives and specific pro- 
grammes of cooperation that link the two countries. They welcomed continued 
Cooperation in regional collective security arrangements, such as CENTO and 
SEATO, and the growing economic and social cooperation among the regional 


= of these alliances. They discussed measures to strengthen these 
alliances, 
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President Ayub and Vice-President Johnson agreed that the long-term 
security of the free world must be built up on a foundation of progress assuring 
greater opportunity and a better life for the people. 


Specifically : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 





President Ayub reviewed the objectives of Pakistan’s Second Five. 
Year Plan and progress in its implementation. The Vice-President 
reaffirmed the United States’ firm interest in supporting Pakistan’s 
implementation of this far-sighted programme. 


The two leaders discussed the great problems arising from the loss 
of agricultural lands in Pakistan due to water-logging and salinisation. 
The President outlined the energetic programme planned to cope 
with this problem, and the Vice-President received documentation 
for use in considering further means by which the United States 
might assist. 


The importance of education was emphasized. President Ayub 
described the substantial educational programmes of his country 
to which both Government and private assistance is being extended 
from the United States. Means of further cooperation in the field 
were considered. 


It was recognised that the provision of adequate housing is an essen- 
tial primary need of any community or nation. In this context, 
assistance being extended by the United States to supplement 
Pakistan’s housing programmes was reviewed. 


The provision of greater health facilities was discussed at length. 


Plans for the assignment to Pakistan of members of the American 
Peace Corps were discussed, and President Ayub expressed particular 
interest in the assignment of Peace Corps members to work on 
projects in such fields as health, education and agriculture. 


President Ayub discussed Pakistan’s land reform programmes in 
which millions of acres have been re-distributed giving new owner- 
ship to hundreds of thousands of people who work the lands. 


Vice-President Johnson said that the United States has high expec 
tations that international cooperation in scientific developments 
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will be of great benefit to countries on every continent. He men- 
tioned in particular possibilities from weather, communication, 
navigational and mapping uses of space vehicles. 


(9) The President and Vice-President discussed the possible advantages 
of a meeting to be held in the near future of heads of nations of Asia 
and the Pacific area to review their common aspirations, objectives 
and problems and to seek means of greater ‘cooperation among 
themselves. 


21 May 1961 








March 1 : 


March 2: 


March 3: 


March 4 : 


March 5 : 





CHRONOLOGY 
March Ist to May, 31st 1961 


President Kennedy announced the establishment of a Peace Corps, 
comprising of young Americans to do free work in under-developed 
countries, 


Addressing a press conference at the Karachi Press Club, the leader 
of the South African United Front delegation, Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, 
called for political and economic sanctions by various governments 
against South Africa, 


The Family Laws Ordinance, regulating divorce and restricting poly- 
gamy, was promulgated by the President of Pakistan. 


Complete accord was reached between Tunisia, Morocco and the 
Algerian Provisional Government on the means for achieving inde- 
pendence for Algeria. 


The ‘Satyagraha’ movement, organised by the Tamil Federal 
Party, completely paralysed administration in certain parts of 
Ceylon. 


It was disclosed by the Pakistan Minister for Home Affairs, Mr. 
Zakir Husain, that according to provisional census estimates, the 
country’s population is 938 million, registering an increase of 23% 
in ten years, 


A 30-million dollar loan agreement for cooperation in search and 
prospecting of oil was signed between Pakistan and the USSR. 


The President of Pakistan said in London that South Africa’s apar- 
theid policy was suicidal for that country. 


The President of Azad Kashmir, Mr. K. H. Khurshid, declared that 
the killing of Muslims and looting of their properties was on the 
increase in Indian occupied Kashmir. 


The President of Azad Kashmir said that he would welcome aid 
from any country in the world for the liberation of Kashmir. 
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March 7 : 


March 8 : 


March 9 : 


March 12: 


March 14: 


March 15: 
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The U.S, Navy announced that its ships sailing towards the Port of 
Matadi, in the Congo, had turned back because they were not re- 
quired by the United Nations. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Diefenbaker, said at the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers Conference in London, that the Com- 
monwealth should adopt a “ declaration of principles ’’ guarantee- 
ing racial equality, 


In an address to the U.N. General Assembly, President Nkrumah 
of Ghana called for the establishment of an African U.N. Command 
in the Congo and the withdrawal of all foreign diplomatic units from 
that country. 


At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers meeting in London, President 
Ayub Khan called for an early solution of the problems of Kashmir, 
Algeria and Palestine. 


President Ayub Kahn said at a press conference in London that 
the Commonwealth nations were agreed that the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations should now take place. 


The Soviet Union recovered a space ship after sending it into 
orbit round the earth, with a dog on board, 


The United Nations Conciliation Commission for the Congo con- 
cluded its task at Geneva, after bringing out an elaborate plan for 
bringing peace to that country. 


About 50 Congolese soldiers were reported killed or wounded in a 
clash with Malayan U.N. force in the Kindu region of Congo’s Kivu 
province. 


According to The Hindustan Times of New Delhi, Chinese troops 
made fresh intrusion into the NEFA area. 


It was disclosed in a communique issued by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference in London that South Africa had 
decided to leave the Commonwealth. 


Reports from Saigon indicated that the truce in Laos had ended and 
violent fighting was going on. 








March 16°: 


March 17: 


March 18 3 


March 20: 


March 21 : 
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The President of the Congo, Mr. Kasavubu, said that the United 
Nations decision to send Indian troops reinforcements to the Congo 
was an interference in Congo’s internal affairs. 


It was disclosed by the Finance Minister, Mr. Mohammad Shoaib, 
that the Second Five-Year Plan estimates had risen by Rs. 3,000 
million raising the total to Rs. 22,000 million because of changing 
world prices. 


By five votes to one, with six abstentions, the Security Council 
decided not to intervene in Angola. 


President Ayub Khan said at a press conference in London that 
according to information received by him, five to six Afghan batta- 
lions had assembled in the Kunnar Valley. 


It was announced in Washington that the United States had agreed 
to vacate its Dhahran air base in Saudi Arabia, when its lease expires 
in April 1962. 


The President of Pakistan disclosed in London that Pakistan would 
probably vote for the admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations at the next session of the General Assembly. 


The Prime Minister of South Africa, Dr. Hendrick Verwoerd, said 
in London that he had decided to quit the Commonwealth because 
the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries thought that 
apartheid was no longer a domestic South African issue and that 
they could discuss it at any time they wished. 


The Chinese Foreign Minister declared in Budapest that the with- 
drawal of the United States from Formosa would be a pre-condition 
of Communist China joining the United Nations. 


The annual report on the political and economic activities of SEATO 
stated that the states within the alliance were aware of Communist 
designs. 


It was reported that at least 180 persons were killed and several 
hundred injured in the storm that hit East Pakistan on the 18th and 
19th March. 
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March 23 : 


March 24 : 


March 26 : 


March 27 : 


March 28 : 


March 29 : 


March 30: 


March 31 
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According to a report published in The Times of India, the four-man 
committee which held an on the spot enquiry had reached the 
conclusion that communal riots in Jabalpore had been preplanned. 


President Kennedy called on the Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
to help end the civil war in Laos. 


The United Nations Special Political Committee approved a reso- 
lution urging the South African Government to negotiate with 
Pakistan and India with regard to the future of the half a million 
people of Indo-Pakistan origin, now in South Africa. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan said at the SEATO Council of 
Ministers meeting at Bangkok that Pakistan agreed in principle with 
the British proposal to the USSR for a ceasefire and a negotiated 
settlement of the Laos crisis. 


The Soviet Union announced through the official newspaper Pravda 
that it agreed with the British proposal for a truce and a negotiated 
settlement in Laos but it was against intervention in Laos by SEATO. 


At the SEATO Council meeting at Bangkok, the United States’ 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, gave an assurance of his country’s 
full support for the nations of the SEATO alliance. 


President Kennedy asked the Congress for an extra 650 million 
dollars for his defence budget. 


It was disclosed in a resolution of the eight SEATO countries that 
the SEATO would take ‘‘ appropriate action” over Laos, if nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settleraent failed. 


It was reported that heavy fighting had once again broken out in 
eastern Laos. 


: The Algerian Provisional Government said in a statement that it 


might not be prepared for talks with France on April 7th, if France 
also negotiated with the rival Algerian National Movement 
(M.N. A.) 


The Third African Peoples Conference decided to urge all African 
States to sever diplomatic, economic and cultural relations with 
all colonial powers. 
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: Twelve persons were killed and five injured when police opened 


fire on a crowd of 10,000 ‘ Adivasis’ in Bastar (Madhya Pradesh, 
India). 


: It was disclosed in a communique that Indonesia and Communist 


China had agreed that without the entry of the latter into the United 
Nations that body’s ability to solve world problems would be greatly 
weakened. 


The Communist newspaper Pravada accused Pakistan of trying to 
solve the Pakhtoon problem forcibly and by “ bombing ”’ peaceful 
Pakhtoon villages. 


: President Ayub Khan said in Lyallpur that Pakistan would welcome 


the creation of a Commonwealth of Islamic countries to safeguard 
the interest of the Muslim world. 


Thousands of Africans marched on Elizabethville airport tearing 
down the U.N. flag and smashing windows. 


: It was reported by the Soviet News Agency that the visiting Afghan 


Premier, Sardar Daud, and the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
had complete identity of views on international problems, including 
the Pakhtoonistan issue. 


: According to a communique issued from Washington, President 


Kennedy and the British Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan had 
agreed that NATO was the sheet anchor of western security. 


The United States Under Secretary of State, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
reiterated United States determination to defend Taiwan and said 
that in his opinion Communist China would not be admitted to the 
United Nations this year. 


It was reported by the Congolese News Agency that President 
Albert Kalonji of South Kasai was crowned as King of his country. 


: The United Nations Special Political Committee voted for the 


application of sanctions against South Africa in the form of break 
off of diplomatic, economic and other relations. 


: United Nations reinforcements were flown to North Katanga 


where fighting had broken out between Katanga soldiers and the 
United Nations Ethiopian force. 
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: The first man was sent into space by the Soviet Union and was 


safely brought back to earth after 108 minutes. 


: France announced the release of 700 Algerian Muslims as an act 


of clemency. 


: The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammad Shoaib, said 


that Pakistan was gravely concerned about the Indian threat to go 
ahead with the construction of the Farrakha barrage. 


: Cuban Premier, Fidel Castro, announced that rebel forces had carried 


out an air and sea invasion of Las Villas province in southern 
Cuba. 


: The Soviet Union called the invasion of Cuba an “ open challenge ” 


to all freedom loving people and promised Cuba all necessary help 
if the revolt did not end. 


: President Kennedy told the Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev that 


any intervention by outside forces in Cuba will be resisted by the 
United States. 


: In a communique issued from Havana Premier Fidel Castro claimed 


that the revolt in Cuba had been completely crushed. 


: A military coup, supported by army generals, took control of 


Algiers and thus divided the French army into two rival camps. 


American Administration sources diclosed that the miscalculation 
of Castro’s strength was the main cause of the Cuban fiasco. 


: The United Kingdom and the Soviet Union issued a joint appeal for 


a ceasefire in Laos and asked India for an urgent reconvening of the 
International Control Commission. 


: The Indonesian Foreign Minister Dr. Subandrio demanded that the 


Dutch must withdraw from West Irian and expressed willingness 
to allow the United Nations to manage the affairs of the territory for 
two years. 


: The four-day Algerian revolt fizzled out with the arrest of ex- 


General Maurice Challe, the leader of the revolt. 


Katanga President, Mr. Tshombe, was arrested by the Congolese 
Central Government forces at Cocquilhatville. 
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: Sierra Leone became an independent country. 


: A communique issued from Ankara at the close of the CENTO 


Ministerial Conference stated that while there had been hostile 
propaganda in the region, there had been no encroachment on its 
independence. The Council decided to appoint a military committee 
for the coordination of defence planning in the region. 


: United Nations troops and the Congolese army had a violent clash 


at Port Francqui resulting in casualties on both sides. 


The African states of Ghana, Guinea and Mali decided to merge 
into a Union of African States. 


: It was disclosed by the Secretary General of SEATO, Mr. Pote 


Sarasin, that SEATO did not want the Laos problem to be brought 
before the United Nations. 


: According to Defence Minister Phoumi Nosavan, fighting had 


stopped on the vital front of Vang Vieng in Laos and talks ona 
general ceasefire were taking place. 


Prime Minister Nehru was said to have accepted President Ayub 
Khan’s proposal for conveninga ministerial level meeting to discuss 
the question of the distribution of the waters of the eastern rivers. 


Premier Castro declared Cuba a socialist state and said that there 
would be no more elections. 


: The leftist leaders in Laos ordered their troops to ceasefire and 


called on the right wing to do the same to facilitate truce talks. 


: About 30,000 teachers and students demonstrated in front of the 


Iranian Majlis, demanding the resignation of Premier Imami and 
the execution of the officer suspected of killing a demonstrator. 


Mr. Dean Rusk, told a press conference that President Kennedy 
had authorised an increase in the amount of military aid 
to South Vietnam in view of the Communist threat to that 
country. 


: The first American spaceman, Commander Shepard, was sent into 


space and brought back safely after 15 minutes. 
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The Shah of Iran accepted the resignation of Premier Imami and 
appointed Dr. Ali Amini as the new Prime Minister. 


The President of Tunisia, Habib Bourguiba, told the National Press 
Club in Washington that the policies adopted by the UAR’s Presi- 
dent Nasser were ‘ dangerous’ and ‘ harmful’ for Tunisia. 


The Presidents of the United States and Tunisia in a communique 
stressed the need to end colonialism and keep the cold war out of 
Africa. 


: The Congolese Government announced that the Katanga President, 


Mr. Tshombe, would be charged and tried for high treason. 


President Ayub Khan warned the Kabul Government that Pakistan 
would take firm steps if the Afghan troops violated Pakistani terri- 
tory. 


: Mr. Dean Rusk said in Oslo that the United States intended to 


maintain its presence in West Berlin, even if the Russains signed 
a separate peace treaty with East Germany. 


: A severe cyclone hit East Pakistan resulting in a great loss of life 


and property. 


: In a joint communique issued from Oslo the Foreign Ministers of 


the 15 NATO countries reaffirmed their determination to safeguard 
the freedom of West Berlin. 


The Soviet delegate to the United Nations charged Portugal with 
having exterminated thousands of Africans in Angola during the 
last four weeks. 


: Representatives of the three rival Laotian factions reached agree- 


ment with regard to a general cease fire in Laos. 


: The International Control Commission on Laos started at Geneva. 


An anti-Communist coup was organised by a military junta in 
South Korea which was said to be defying United States authority 
in the area. 


The National Integration Committee, appointed by the Indian 
Congress, admitted in its report that the minority communities in 
India were not given fair treatment. 


May 17 


May 18 


May 20 


May 21 


May 22 
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: In a communique issued from Cairo, Presidents Nasser and Sekou 


Toure reaffirmed their policies of ‘ positive neutralism and non- 
alignment ’. 


: The Minister for Home Affairs said in Lahore that the Govern- 


ment was well aware of underground communist activities in Pakistan 
and was taking steps to curb them. 


President Kennedy and the Canadian Prime Minister agreed in a 
communique that any Latin American alignment with communism 
would endanger a ‘ peaceful democratic revolution’ in that area. 


: It was revealed in Karachi that the need for closer United States- 


Pakistan ties was the keynote of the talks which President Ayub 
had with the visiting U.S. Vice-President Lyndon Johnson who had 
brought a personal message from President Kennedy for the Pakistan 
President. 


The French Minister for Algerian Affairs, Mr. Louis Joxe, offered 
complete internal and external sovereignty to Algeria at the con- 
ference being held at Evian. 


Pakistan Air Force planes destroyed the mortar and machinegun 
positions of the intruding Afghans which had been attacking the 
Pakistan posts of Miskiani and Saigpura in the Bajaur area. 


: The visiting U.S. Vice-President declined to answer the question 


whether the solution of the Kashmir dispute was not vital for peace 
in this area. 


The Algerian Provisional Government announced from Tunisia that 
it would not agree to a ceasefire in Algeria unless “ serious and solid 
guarantees ” were given to the Algetian people. 


Serious racial riots developed in Montgomery, Alabama when about 
1,000 whites savagely attacked a mixed group of freedom riders, 
violating the state’s racial laws. 


: The President of Azad Kashmir said in Karachi that his Govern- 
ment was not bound by any pacts signed, or commitments made, 
by the Government of Pakistan. 
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President Ayub Khan said in Dacca that Russian arms were used 
by Afghans in their recent attacks on the Pakistan border. 


: At the Geneva Conference, the Foreign Minister of China listed 


five principles which he said should govern a settlement of the Laotian 
crisis. 


: Addressing a press conference in Washington, Vice-President 


Johnson said that he had asked Mr. Nehru, at the request of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, to “‘extend his leadership to other areas in South 
East Asia ”’. 

President Kennedy asked the United States Congress for 7,300 
million dollars for foreign aid over the next five years. 


: As a result of the resentment against the policies of the Congress 


Party, rioting broke out in Durgapur (India) in which several persons 
were injured. 


: In an interview published in The New York Times, President Ayub 


Khan said that his countrymen were generally critical of United 
States foreign policy as pursued “‘ in these parts of the world.” 


: South Africa became a republic and cut its ties with the Common- 
wealth. 











